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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  feature  of  Old  Germanic  poetry  which  most  clearly 
distinguishes  it  from  the  poetry  of  the  modern  Germanic 
languages — its  alliterative  technique — has  already  been 
described  and  elucidated  with  considerable  fulness  and 
thoroughness.  On  one  side,  at  least,  little  has  been  left 
to  be  done;  for  the  rhythmic  laws  on  which  it  is  based 
have  been  discovered,  and  tally  adequately  with  the  facts. 
Also  on  the  other  side,  on  that  of  the  technique  of 
alliteration,  most  of  the  principles  have  been  ascertained, 
and  laws  governing  the  position  of  the  alliterating  words, 
the  relative  capacity  of  different  parts  of  speech  for 
bearing  the  stress,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  set  up.  Only  on 
one  point,  that  of  the  remarkable  practice  of  alliterating 
different  vowels  freely  with  each  other,  does  there  still 
remain  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  actual 
underlying  principle  of  alliteration.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  practice  of  consonant  alliteration 
clearly  shows  that  identity  of  sound  is  what  really  con- 
stitutes the  binding  element  of  alliteration. 

In  this  necessity  for  the  recurrence  of  identical  sounds 
in  order  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  a  line,  alliteration 
makes  use  of  the  same  instrument  as  does  rime,  and  like 
it,  demands,  at  least  so  far  as  consonant  alliteration  is 
concerned,  the  recurrence  of  identical  sounds. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  in  this  respect  vowel  allitera- 
tion differs  fundamentally  from  consonant  alliteration? 
How  comes  it  that  vowel  alliteration  stands  in  point  of 
metrical  technique  quite  by  itself  and  without  parallel? 
The  discrepancy  of  treatment  of  vowels  and  consonants  in 
alliterative  technique  becomes  even  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  people  for  whom  alliterative  poetry  was 
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composed.  Were  our  Germanic  ancestors  conscious  of  the 
distinction  between  vowels  and  consonants  at  all?  Are 
we  to  assume  that  they  were  sufficiently  possessed  of  the 
phonetic  consciousness  to  make  a  classification  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  after  having  made  the  classification, 
to  build  up  one  system  of  alliteration  upon  the  consonant 
class  and  imposing  phonetic  identity  as  the  law,  whilst 
building  up  another  system  upon  the  vowel  class  with 
phonetic  dissimilarity  as  the  rule,  or,  at  any  rate,  general 
practice?  To  a  modern  ear,  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  of 
blank  verse,  a  metrical  line  containing  vowel  alliteration 
of  dissimilar  vowels  may  be  quite  satisfactory,  though  in 
all  probability  if  such  a  line  occurred  only  once  in  twenty 
lines,  the  element  of  vowel  alliteration  would  escape 
notice  entirely. 

From  the  foregoing  we  are  brought  back  to  the  original 
question — how  can  we  account  for  the  existence  side  by 
side  of  two  radicallv  different  systems  of  alliteration? 
We  turn  first  of  all  to  the  authorities,  to  see  what  they 
have  to  say  on  this  point.  The  oldest,  the  most  wide- 
spread explanation,  and  one  which  is  still  widely  held 
to-day,  is  that  the  glottal  catch  constituted  the  identical 
element  of  vowel  alliteration.  Thus  Kaluza  in  his 
Englische  Metril'  (1909)  says  (p.  li:3)  :  "Alle  Tokale  kon- 
nen  nach  belieben  miteinauder  alliterieren,  und  es  scheint 
sogar,  als  ob  die  Yerwendung  desselben  Yokals  in  einer 
Langzeile   absichtlich   vermieden   und   der   Wechsel   ver- 

schiedener   Vokale   gesucht   wurde Der   Grund 

warum  alle  Yokale  promiscue  alliterieren  diirfen,  ist  der, 
dass  nicht  der  Yokallaut  selbst  das  eigentlich  gleiehkling- 
ende  Element  ist,  sondern  der  im  Alteugl.  wie  im 
Neuhochd.  jedem  in  Wortanlaut  stehenden  Yokal  varaus- 
gehende  Kehlkopfverschlusslaut  oder  splrifiif;  le7iis,  so 
dass  audi  hicr  eigentlich  consonantische  Alliteration  vor- 
liegt."  An  equally  explicit  statement  is  that  of  A.  Johann- 
son  {Phonetics  of  the  New  High  German  Language,  28, 
Note    1),   "  ^,    which    corresponds    to   the   Hebrew   aleph 
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has  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  can  be  proved 

from  the  treatment  of  the  vowels  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  in  the  Old  Teutonic  poetry,  where  to  all  appearance 
any  vowel  can  alliterate  with  any  other  vowel,  but  in 
reality  the  alliteration  is  formed  by  the  precediny  ylottal 
stop."  Also  Sievers  in  his  Ayjii.  Metrik  (1893)  §  18,  2, 
gave  the  same  explanation,  which,  however,  he  later 
abandoned,  cf.  below,  p.  13.  In  effect,  this  theory  amounts 
to  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  vowel 
alliteration  in  Old  Germanic  poetry,  and  sets  up  in  its 
place  an  additional  consonant  which,  though  spoken,  was 
not  represented  by  a  written  symbol. 

The  interest  of  this  glottal  stop  theory  of  alliteration  is 
twofold.  It  arises,  of  course,  from  the  difficulty  of  believ- 
ing that  our  Germanic  ancestors  should  have  practised  two 
totally  different  systems  of  alliteration  side  by  side  :  one 
with  phonetic  identity,  and  the  other  with  phonetic  contra- 
riety, as  its  principle.  It  was  felt  by  those  who  put 
forward  this  theory  that  the  alliteration  of  dissimilar 
vowels  would  not  satisfy  the  ear  either  in  Old  Germanic 
times,  or  even  to-day;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  alliteration  of  phonetically  identical  consonants  was 
felt  to  be  a  natural,  normal  and  sufficiently  striking 
phenomenon  to  be  utilised  as  a  metrical  aid.  From  this 
recognition  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  accepting  a 
principle  of  alliteration  based  on  the  combination  of 
phonetically  dissimilar  sounds  arises  the  second  interest 
of  the  glottal  stop  theory,  i.e.,  that  it  affords  an  explana- 
tion which,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  apparently  different  treatment  of  vowels 
and  consonants  in  Old  Germanic  metrical  technique. 

The  glottal  catch  theory,  put  forward  as  early  as  1836, 
by  Rapp,  who  saw  in  the  spiritus  lenis  the  real  alliterating 
element  in  vowel  alliteration,  has  not  been  without  rivals 
in    the   field.     In    a    review   of    Kock's    Ostnordisha    och 

latinsl-a  Medeltidsordspral-  {Z.f.d.Ph.,  xxviii,  545,  1895), 
Jiriczek  puts  forward   the  view  that  it  is  the   peculiar 
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sonority  of  vowels  which  bound  them  together  in  allitera- 
tion.    He  says  :  — 

"Aber  dass  der  branch,  ungleiche  vokale  alliterieren  zu 
lassen,    erst  secundar   auf   deni   von    Kock   angedeuteten 
wege  aufgekommen  ware,  scheint  mir  ganz  ausgeschlossen. 
Die  erkliirung,  weshalb  man  bei  konsonanten  vollstandige 
gleichheit  verlangte,  bei  vokalen  aber  nicht,  liegt  in  ganz 
anderer  richtung.     Beriicksichtigt   man,   dass   bei   konso- 
nanten als  gerauschlauten  schon  infolge  der  artikulation 
der  akustische  effekt  geringer  ist  als  bei  reinen  stimmlan- 
ten   (vokalen)   und  dass  ihr  akustischer  effekt  durch  die 
stelhmg   vor   dem   accent   hinter   dem   akustischen   efi'ekt 
accentuierter    anlautvokale — und    dass    der    germanische 
f  este  accent  voraussetzung  der  alliteration  ist,  ist  naturnot- 
wendig  und  allgemein  anerkannt — bedeutend  zuriickstehen 
musste,  so  scheint  hierindie  begriindung  zuliegen,  weshalb 
man  bei  konsonanten  (zu  denen  in  diesem  zusammenhane-e 
wegeu  der  stellung  vor  dem  accent  nasale  und  liquide  zu 
rechnen  sind,  wie  der  usus  beweist)  volligen  gleichklang 
braucht,  ja  sogar  diesen  geme  auf  doppelkonsonanz  aus- 
dehnt  (s.  E.  M.  Meyer,  Z.f.d.Ph.,  xxvi,  149  fgg.),  wiihrend 
bei  vokalen  ihr  gemeinsamer  charakter  als  reine  stimm- 
laute,  deren  stimmfiille  im  vorgetragenen  alliterierenden 
verse  durch  den  auf  sie  fallenden  accent  noch  eindring- 
licher   hervortrat,    das   gleichmachende   moment   gewesen 
sein  diirfte  (das  auch  heute  von  jedem  musikalischen  ohre 
beim  vortrag  alliterierender  verse  als  gleichlieit  empfun- 
den    wird),    dem   gegenxiber  die    durch    die   verschiedene 
resonatorische     einwirkung     des     mundraumes     bedingte 
verschiedenheit  der  einzelnen  vokale  unter  einander  nicht 
ins  gewicht  fiel,   im  gegenteil  sogar  beliebt  gewesen  zu 
sein  scheint.     Dass  der  gebrauch  der  alliteration  bzw.  der 
ungleichen  vokalalliteratiouzu  denGermanen  vonauswarts 
gekommen    sein    sollte,    muss    bis    zur    erbringung    eines 
beweises   ganz  aus   dem  spiele  blciben   und   das   problem 
zunachst   auf   germanischem   boden   ausgetrageu   werden. 
Und  da  stosst  die  hypotbese  Kocks  zuniichst  principiell 
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auf  die  scliwierigkeit,  dass,  wenn  dem  ohre  der  Germanen 
niir  vollig  gleiche  vokale  als  alliteration  klangen,  es  ganz 
unbegreiflich  ist,  wieso  die  zersprenguug  alter  reimender 
verbindungen  durch  die  veriinderung  des  anlautvokales  in 
einem  worte  sie  bewogen  liaben  sollte,  nunmehr  verschie- 
dene  vokale  als  alliterierend  zu  empfinden.  Die  auff as- 
sung  des  obres  kann  doch  durch  den  sprachhistorischen 
vorgang  nicht  eine  andere  geworden  sein  !  Entweder,  das 
obr  unserer  vorvater  fiiblte,  wie  Kock  annimmt,  nur  a  :  a 
als  alliteration,  a  :  e  aber  nicht — dann  erklaren  aber  die 
veranderungen  der  eprache  nicht,  wieso  man  laute,  die 
einander  '  nicht  mehr  ahnlich  '  sind  als  It  und  g,  dennoch 
als  alliteration  gefiihlt  hiitte  und  sogar  auf  die  vernich- 
tung  der  alten  regel  ein  neues  gesetz  baute ;  wie  konnte 
man  das,  wenn  das  ohr  die  alliteration,  zu  der  '  in  der 
eigenen  natur  der  laute  nicht  der  geringste  grund  '  war, 
nicht  vernahm?  Oder,  ungleiche  vokale  wurden  als 
alliteration  empfunden,  dann  ist  zur  sprachhistorischen 
erkliirung  kein  grund  vorhanden.  Und  ferner  miisste 
man  denn  doch  erwarten,  dass  die  alte  regel,  nur  gleiche 
vokale  alliterieren  zu  lassen,  ihren  reflex  noch  in  den 
denkmiilern  finden  sollte;  aber  schon  zu  Tacitus  zeiten, 
also  in  einer  periode,  wo  die  allermeisten  der  spater  im 
germanischen  wirksamen  vokalveranderungen  noch  nicht 
eingetreten  sind,  alliterieren  ungleiche  vokale  :  Ingvceones 
(mit  alterem  e)  und  [H)erminones  mit  Istvccones  (i  bzw.  i), 
und  in  dem  erhaltenen  poetischen  belegmaterial  ist  oder 
scheint  gerade  regel,  ungleiche  vokale  vor  identischen  zu 
bevorziigen  und  bei  identischen  die  gleichheit  durch 
verschiedenheit  der  unmittelbar  folgenden  koiisonanten 
einzuschranken  (s.  R.  Hildebrand,  Ztschr.  f.  d.  deutschen 
Unterrichf,  5,  577  fgg.)-  Volliger  gleichklang,  wie  er  bei 
gleichen  accentuierten  anlautvokalen  am  scharfsten  her- 
vortreten  musste,  scheint  eben,  wie  Hildebrand  hervorhebt, 
als  unschon  empfunden  worden  zu  sein;  bei  konsonanten 
war  er  schon  dadurch  gemildert,  dass  er  durch  den  erst 
folgenden  accent  an  und  fiir  sich  nicht  so  stark  hervor- 
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trat,  zumal  aiich  hier  verschiedenheit  des  folgenden  vokals 
belie bt  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint.  Man  hat  bis  vor  kurzem 
die  betrachtiing  der  alliteration  viel  zu  einseitig  und 
mechanisck  auf  den  aulaut  des  wortes  beschriinkt  und 
dariiber  die  roUe  der  folgenden  laute  und  die  bedeutung 
des  accentes  zu  wenig  beachtet.  vSind  auch  die  denkmaler 
der  alliterationspoesie  jiinger  als  die  zeit,  auf  die  Kocka 
hypothese  allenfalls  sich  zuriickzieben  kann,  so  wiirde 
dock  eine  genaue  durchforschung  des  materials  die  sich 
auf  statistische  Tabellen  stiitzen  miisste — denn  nur  die 
verhiiltniszahlen,  nicht  die  absoluten  zahlen  der  einzelnen 
erscheinung,  geben  den  ausschlag — unzweifelhaft  licht 
auf  diese  frage  werfen,  und  zwar,  soweit  man  schon  jetzt 
urteilen  kann,  nicht  im  sinne  der  Kock'schen  hypothese." 

Two  years  later  the  view  that  vowel  alliteration  depends 
on  the  sonority  of  the  vowels  was  put  forward  indepen- 
dently, though  without  any  detailed  argumentation  by 
Kaulfmann  {Deutsche  Metrik,  §  14,  Marburg,  1897),  who 
says: — "Die  vokale  und  diphthonge  alliteriereu  ohne 
unterschied  mit  einander.  Rapp  [Physiol,  d.  Sprache, 
i,  214,  1836),  hat  zuerst  als  grund  dieser  erscheinung  auf 
den  jedem  vokal  vorangeheuden  spiritus  lenis  verwiesen, 
so  dass  dieser  consonant,  nicht  der  vokal  alliterierte,  aber 
die  existenz  der  spiritus  lenis  ist  nicht  erwiesen  und  die 
den  vokalen  eigene  klangfiille  reicht  zur  erkliirung  aus." 
This  view  has  been  adopted  by  Saran  [Deutsche  Verslehre, 
1907),  who  refers  to  Kauft'mann. 

Both  the  theories  already  mentioned  agree  in  one  point, 
or  ratlier,  one  ought  perhaps  to  say,  both  have  a  common 
starting  point,  namely,  the  recognition  that  complete 
dissimilarity  of  alliterating  vowels  is  not  admissible  as  a 
principle  of  alliteration;  that  in  fact  such  dissimilarity  is 
as  much  a  negation  of  principle  as  the  combination  of 
dissimilar  consonants  would  be.  That  is  to  say,  vowel 
alliteration  is  not  alliteration  at  all.  The  theories  only 
differ  in  the  identical  element  which  they  would  add  to 
the  chaos  of  vowel  alliteration  in  order  to  make  it  into 
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cosmos.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  glottal  catch,  in  the 
other  the  sonority  of  vowels.  In  either  case  it  is  not  the 
vowel  at  all  which  alliterates,  but  something  else,  and, 
therefore,  it  makes  no  difference  which  vowels  apparently 
alliterated.  It  is  as  if  one  were  to  lay  down  or  deduce 
rules  according  to  which,  say,  ka-,  ra-,  ya-,  ma-,  alliterated 
with  ho-,  TO-,  fo-,  Tno-.  Obviously  it  does  not  matter  what 
vowel  follows  the  consonant,  nor  does  it  matter  which 
vowel  follows  the  glottal  catch.  The  same  criticism 
applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  if  we  accept  the  sonority 
theory.  Then  we  must  assume  that  the  common  element 
is  the  "  voice."  The  particular  modifications  of  the 
sounds  in  the  mouth  and  nose  have,  therefore,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  alliteration.  It  is,  however,  just  these 
particular  modifications  which  constitute  the  different 
vowels,  and  so  we  must  again  conclude  that  on  the  sonority 
theory,  as  on  the  glottal  catch  theory,  the  quality  of  the 
so-called  alliterating  vowels  may  be  disregarded  entirely. 
If  it  is  indeed  the  sonority  of  vowels  which  constitutes  the 
alliteration,  then  the  purpose  and  effect  of  alliteration  is 
achieved  equally  well  either  by  the  use  of  identical  or  of 
difi'erent  vowels.  Hildebrand  (Z.  /.  d.  d.  U .,  v,  577)  thought 
he  could  discover  a  tendency  in  the  poetry  in  question  to 
select  different  vowels,  and  to  avoid  rather  than  to  seek 
identical  vowels.  The  text-books  on  metrics  of  Sievers 
and  Kauff'mann  formulate  this  tendency  as  a  rule.  Thus 
Kauffmann,  I.e.,  says  :  "  der  wechsel  verschiedener  vokale 
gilt  als  regel ;  nicht  die  wiederholung  eines  und  desselben 
vokals."  That  this  rule  requires  modification  will  appear 
from  the  following  pages ;  but  in  any  case  it  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  principle  of  identity  in  vowel 
alliteration. 

To  the  two  theories  already  mentioned  a  third  and  last 
may  now  be  added.  This  theory  proceeds,  like  the  other 
two,  from  an  inability  to  accept  dissimilarity  in  vowel 
alliteration  as  satisfactory.  Like  the  other  two  theories, 
it  endeavours  to  put  vowel  alliteration  on  the  same  footing 
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as  consonant  alliteration  by  establishing  identity  of  sound 
as  the  underlying  principle.  This  third  theory  was  first 
propounded,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  Axel  Kock,  and  the 
passage  containing  it  is  here  quoted  in  extenso  :  — 

"  Since  identical  consonants  are  required  in  consonant 
alliteration,  it  is  unintelligible  why  identical  vowels 
should  not  be  necessary  in  vowel  alliteration.  The  usual 
attempt  to  explain  this  state  of  aft'airs  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  identity  in 
vowel  alliteration  is  limited  to  the  glottal  catch.  But  is 
it  really  conceivable  that  this  acoustically  extremely 
slight  difference  of  pronunciation  should  constitute  an 
essential  metrical  factor?  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  glottal  catch  is  so  extremely  faint  that  it  has  never 
been  observed  except  by  an  ear  specially  trained  in 
phonetics.  Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  our  forefathers 
were  such  fine  observers,  not  only  of  the  sounds  of  speech, 
but  also  of  the  modifications  of  them,  that  they  far 
surpassed  in  this  respect  the  public  of  our  own  day?  And 
even  if  they  did  observe  these  slight  modifications  of 
pronunciation,  could  they,  by  means  of  such,  have  com- 
posed lines  which  were  often  recited  to  large  audiences 
who,  at  any  rate  as  regards  that  section  which  was  some 
distance  away  from  the  speaker,  could  by  no  possibility 
catch  such  alliteration?  Moreover,  how  do  we  know  that 
our  Germanic  forefathers  had  the  glottal  catch  at  all? 
The  English  have  not  got  it  to  this  day,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  original  in  the  Germanic 
languages. 

"  But  if  it  is  not  the  glottal  catch  which  constitutes  the 
identity  between,  e.g.,  a-  and  e-,  in  what  respect  do  these 
sounds  resemble  one  another  more  than  two  different 
consonants,  e.g.,  !<-  and  g-  do?  We  may  safely  answer: 
They  do  not  resemble  one  another  more.  But  then  there 
is  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  why 
one  should  be  permitted  to  alliterate,  for  example,  allr  : 
endi,  but  not  homa  :  gnngii. 
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"  The  problem  may  be  best  solved  historically.  The 
original  practice  was  surely  to  alliterate  only  words  with 
a-  with  words  with  a-,  words  with  e-  with  words  with  e-, 
etc.,  just  as  words  with  g-  alliterated  only  with  words 
with  g-,  etc.  But  vowels  have,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
numerous  sound-laws,  undergone  far  more  changes  than 
consonants,  or,  more  correctly,  a  vowel  as  initial  sound 
has  been  differentiated  into  different  sounds,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  working  of  different  sound-laws,  far  more 
often  than  has  been  the  case  with  initial  consonants.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  in  already  existing  poems 
initial  vowels  which  were  once  identical  became  different, 
whilst  initial  consonants  remained  unchanged.  Assuming 
that  the  custom  of  alliterating  different  vowels  arose  in 
the  Germanic  languages,  then,  for  example,  the  later 
Norse  allr  :  endi  will  have  been  found  in  the  alliteration  at 
one  time  of  the  initial  sound  a-;  cf.  Gothic  alls  :  andeis. 
Since,  meanwhile,  a-  was  i-  mutated  to  e-  in  endi,  these 
words  were  still  permitted,  since  they  were  to  be  found 
alliterating  in  an  old  poem,  composed  before  the  operation 
of  i-  mutation,  i.e.,  allr  :  endi  alliterated.  In  this  way 
arose  the  custom  of  alliterating  different  vowels  in  new 

poems     also." — Axel     Kock,  {Ostnordisla    och    LatinsJca 

Medeltidsordspra'k,  i,  113,  Kj^benhavn  1889-94.) 

The  above  view  is  also  supported  by  Jespersen  [Fhonetih, 
§  76,  Anm.  2):  — 

"  Man  hat  seine  Existenz  in  den  altgermanischen 
Sprachen  (althochdeutsch,  altenglisch,  altnordisch)  aus 
dem  Umstand  erschlieszen  wollen,  dasz  in  den  alliterieren- 
den  Versen  Worte,  die  mit  verschiedenen  Yokalen  anfan- 
gen,  auf  dieselbe  "Weise  gebunden  werden  wie  Worte,  die 
mit  demselben  Konsonanten  beginnen,  z.  B.  altengl : 
unriht  cefnde,  op  pat  ende  becwom ;  altnord.  pa  vas  iner 
otti  einu  sinni.  Man  schlosz :  es  musz  etwas  Gemein- 
sames  da  sein;  aber  spracbe  man  die  Yokale  im  Anlaut 
ohne  diesen  ungeschriebenen  Kehlverschlusz  aus,  so  wiirde 
kein  Gemeinschaftliches  da  sein,  also  miissen  die  alten 
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Germanen  eO  gehabt  haben.  Ja,  Lawrence  hat  sogar  aus 
dem  Gegensatz  zwischeu  altenglischen  Yersen,  wo  solche 
iingleiehe  Yokale  Alliteration  bilden,  iind  dem  spaten 
mittel-englisch,  wo  in  alliterierenden  Zeilen  im  wesen- 
lichen  nur  die  gleichen  Yokale  gebunden  werden,  den 
Zeitpimkt  bestimmen  wollen,  wo  die  Engliinder  in  dieser 
Bezieliiing  ihre  Aussprache  anderten.  Das  ganze  ist 
jedoch  ungemein  zweifelhaft,  und  es  ist  sicher  Grund 
vorhanden,   sicli  an  die  von  Ax.   Kock   {Ostnordiska  och 

latinsha  medeltidsordsprak,  1,  113  f.)  gegebene  spraeh- 
historiscbe  Erkliirung  zu  halten  :  urspriinglich  alliterier- 
deu  nur  dieselben  V^okale,  aber  da  die  Yokale,  durcii 
Umlaut,  Brecbung  und  dergl.  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  sick  sebr 
anderten,  wurde  man  in  den  durcb  Tradition  bewabrten 
alten  Yersen  daran  gewobnt,  uugleicbe  Yokale  gebunden 
zu  boreu  und  iibernahm  diesen  Branch  fiir  Neudichtun- 
gen;  die  Anlautskonsonanten  waren  dagegen  stabiler." 

There  are,  therefore,  three  theories,  all  of  which  aim  at 
establishing  phonetic  identity  of  the  initial  alliterating 
sound  in  the  place  of  the  phonetic  vowel  dissimilarity  of 
the  texts;  and  all  of  which  pursue  different  paths  to  this 
end. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  collect  the  available 
evidence  for  the  last  of  these  three  theories  and  to  discuss 
the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  for  and  against  the 
other  two. 
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The  Glottal-Catch  Theory. 

The  view  that  it  is  the  glottal-catch  which  constitutes  the 
binding  element  in  vowel  alliteration  is  one  which  in 
itself  would  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  the  statement  of  the  theory  is  only  a  statement,  and 
has  not  been  supported  by  any  kind  of  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  glottal  catch  in  the  old  Germanic 
languages.  The  only  evidence  adduced  so  far  in  its 
favour  is  the  very  assumption  that  it  was  a  necessary 
element  in  vowel  alliteration,  a  circulus  vitiosus  !  Or,  it 
is  said,  the  glottal  catch  exists  in  modern  German  and 
modern  Danish,  and  this  glottal  catch  is  merely  the  old 
one  preserved,  whilst  in  Swedish,  Dutch  and  English  it 
has  been  lost,  either  partially  or  totally.  But  here  again 
we  have  the  same  assumption  that  the  glottal  catch 
existed  in  the  Old  Germanic  languages,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  evidence  to  support  the  assumption.  Sievers,  who 
had  formerly  assented  to  the  glottal  catch  theory  [Altger- 
manische  Metrik,  1893,  §  18),  later  on  gave  up  this 
explanation,  as  he  had  come  to  the  result  {Phonetih,  §  386, 
5  Aufl.  1901)  that :  "  in  den  indogermanischen  Sprachen 
scheint  er  (der  Kehlkopfexplosivlaut)  ziemlich  modern  zu 
sein,  nach  den  Kriterien  zu  schliessen,  die  bei  so  vielen 
Sprachen  gegen  seine  Anwendung  sprechen  (Elisionen 
und  Contractionen  von  Nachbarvokalen,  sowie  das 
Heriiberziehen  wortauslautender  Consonanten  zum  Yokal- 
ischen  Anlaut  des  Folgeworts,  die  sogenannte  Liaison)." 
The  glottal-catch  theory  is  in  the  happy  position  that 
it  cannot,  with  our  available  evidence,  be  disproved.  That 
the  fflottal-catch  mav  have  existed  in  the  old  Germanic 
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languages  cannot  be  positively  disproved,  though  the  tests 
referred  to  by  Sievers  speak  strongly  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  existence.  But  even  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  it  did  exist,  it  is  still  permissible  to  avsk  whether  it 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  able  to  form  the  necessary 
alliterating  sound.  Was  the  supposed  glottal-catch  such 
a  clear  and  distinct  sound ;  had  it  such  distinctive 
character  and  force  that  it  could  be  heard  and  appreciated 
as  a  distinct  and  separate  sound,  just  like  any  other 
consonant?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  depend 
very  much  upon  the  force  with  which  the  glottal  catch 
was  uttered.  The  exaggerated  form  of  glottal-catch 
which  we  hear  in  a  cough  is  certainly  such  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  sound  as  would  be  necessary  for  alliteration; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  very  faint  glottal-catch  heard  in  some  parts  of 
England  to-day  could  be  considered  to  have  the  force  and 
clearness  of  an  independent  sound.  There,  it  is  so 
evidently  subordinate  to,  and  swallowed  up  by,  the  follow- 
ing sound  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it  should  be 
used  as  a  binding  element  in  alliteration. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  glottal-catch 
theory  is  that  no  symbol  should  have  been  devised  to 
represent  it,  when  the  time  came  for  writing  down 
poetry.  It  may  be  urged  against  this  objection  that, 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  for  example,  the  symbol  ^  represented 
different  sounds,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  were  other 
sounds  which  had  no  separate  symbol.  Or  it  may  ]ye  said 
that  vowel  length  was  not  indicated  and  that  yet  in  all  such 
cases  there  existed  differences  of  sound,  of  which  all  were 
conscious.  This  may  at  once  be  admitted,  but  in  all  these 
cases  the  particular  sound  Jiad  a  symbol.  It  may  not  have 
been,  phonetically  speaking,  a  satisfactory  symbol,  but 
still  it  was  a  symbol  and  represented  a  known  sound.  In 
the  case  of  the  glottal-catch,  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
no  symbol,  so  that  the  two  phenomena  cannot  be  compared. 
Is  it  possible  that,  with  tlie  example  of  consonant  allitera- 
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tion  before  him,  the  scribe,  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
the  glottal-catch,  was  yet  content  to  allow  the  real  binding 
element    of    alliteration    to   be    omitted    in    writing?     It 
scarcely  seems  credible.     For  this  case  is  not  the  same  as 
in  our  modern  languages,  where  the  glottal-catch  is  also 
pronounced,  though  not  written.     In  modern  German  a 
person  may  pronounce  the  glottal-catch  and  not  write  it, 
as  in  most  cases  the  speaker  is  not  conscious  of  speaking 
such  a  sound  and  is  not  a  little  surprised  when  he  hears 
of  its  existence.     But  when  we  come  to  regard  the  glottal- 
catch  as  the  binding  element  in  alliteration  we  are  dealing 
with  quite  a  different  phenomenon.    Here  we  have  a  sound 
raised  to  such  prominence  that  everybody  is   fully  con- 
scious of  it,  and  hears  it  as  distinctly  as  he  does  a  b  or  m. 
Why  then  was  it  not  written?     What  conceivable  reason 
can  there  have  been  for  not  inventing  a  symbol  to  repre- 
sent a  sound  which  everybody  heard  so  distinctly,  which 
was  an  essential  sound  of  the  language,  and  which  entered 
so  largely  into  alliterative  technique? 

In  Hebrew  and  Arabic  the  glottal-catch  is  represented 
by  a  symbol  because  everybody  is  conscious  of  it  as  an 
independent  sound.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  its 
behaviour.  It  can  geminate,  it  can  appear  and  disappear, 
be  put  in  where  it  does  not  belong  and  be  omitted  where 
it  does  belong  and  always  be  faithfully  represented  in 
writing ;  it  can  influence  vowels,  etc.,  etc.  Here  is 
evidently  a  phenomenon  different  from  that  of  the  glottal- 
catch  of  modem  German  and  English.  For  in  modern 
German,  although  the  glottal-catch  is  spoken,  and 
although  it  has  no  symbol,  yet  there  is  the  difference 
that  it  is  not  brought  into  great  prominence  by  being 
made  an  essential  element  of  metrical  technique.  It  is, 
indeed,  just  this  prominence  of  the  glottal-catch  and  the 
universal  consciousness  of  it,  which  the  glottal-catch 
theory  presupposes,  which  makes  one  expect  a  written 
symbol  for  it.  It  may,  of  course,  be  objected  that  the 
Latin   alphabet  contained  no  symbol,  but  this  is  not  a 
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sufficient    objection.     Must   the    possibility    of    invention 
necessarily  be  excluded  ? 

There  is,  however,  some  more  direct  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  glottal-catch  as  an 
alliterating  sound.  It  is  not  pretended  by  those  scholars 
who  support  the  glottal-catch  theory,  that  the  glottal- 
catch  also  preceded  consonants.  And  yet  there  are  cases 
in  which  a  vowel  alliterates  with  a  semi-vowel  or  con- 
sonant. In  Old  Norse  there  are  cases  of  alliteration  of 
vowel  and  lo-  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  are  cases  of 
alliteration  of  vowel  and  h-,  and  in  Old  Saxon  the  same 
phenomenon  appears.  Eieger  has  suggested  that  (in  the 
case  of  h-)  there  is  alliteration  of  the  spiritus  lenis  with 
the  spiritus  asper.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  Eieger's  view,  in  so  far  as 
such  alliteration  is  exceptionally  rare. 

The  appearance  of  initial  iv-  in  Old  Norse  alliterating 
with  vowels,  as  also  the  alliteration  of  ;-  with  vowels, 
introduces  a  more  complicated  question.  With  regard  to 
both  of  these  cases  Sievers  [Agm.  Metr.,  §18,  2,  Anm.) 
assumes  non-syllabic  function  for  the  time  of  the  manu- 
scripts, but  explains  the  alliteration  by  tracing  the 
respective  words  to  a  period  when  the  initial  iv-  or  ;'-  was 
syllabic.  If  we  assume,  with  Sievers,  that  these  sounds 
were  consonants  at  the  period  of  the  manuscripts,  it  would 
seem  that  neither  the  glottal-catch  nor  the  vocalic  sonority 
can  have  been  the  binding  element  of  alliteration  in  Old 
Xorse  at  that  period.  Gering  {F.B.B.,  xiii,  102),  however, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  both  initial  j-  and  initial  v-  were 
syllabic,  or  semi-vowels  even  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  the  manuscripts.  Mogk  (Idfj.  F.,  26,  209)  agrees  with 
Gering  as  regards  initial  /-,  but  disagrees  with  him  as 
regards  initial  v-.  He  points  out  that,  since  P.G.  i^  was 
lost  in  O.N.  in  the  initial  position,  the  initial  ;-  of  O.N. 
is  always  either  the  first  element  of  a  P.G.  diphthong,  or 
else  a  broken  c;  and  is  a  vowel,  as  is  shown  by  its  frequent 
alliteration  with  a  vowel.     On  the  other  hand  P.G.  u-  is 
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preserved  in  O.N.  and  is  a  consonant,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  very  rarely  alliterates  with  a  vowel.  To  this 
Gering  replies  (Z.  /.  d.  Ph.,  xlii,  233)  that  P.G.  u- 
remained  a  semi-vowel  in  O.N.  and  alliterated  with  vowels. 
In  order  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  such  alliteration  he 
makes  a  suggestion  which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  and 
which  will  be  taken  into  account  later  in  developing 
Kock's  hypothesis.  Gering's  suggestion  is  that  at  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems  of  the  Edda  u  was 
syllabic  in  function  and  alliterated  with  vowels,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  manuscripts  u  had  become  a  bilabial  or  labio- 
dental spirant  {y) ;  so  that  when  the  time  came  for 
committing  the  poems  of  the  Edda  to  writing,  there  would 
be  a  number  of  lines  with  the  alliteration  v  :  Vowel,  that 
is,  lines  with  no  alliteration  at  all.  To  remedy  this,  new 
words  were  substituted  for  the  old  ones  in  v-,  in  order  to 
restore  the  alliteration.  It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
investigation  to  weigh  these  explanations  against  each 
other.  Here  the  chief  interest  of  the  discussion  is  that 
the  very  existence  of  alliteration  between  syllabic  vowel 
and  non-syllabic  vowel  necessarily  excludes  the  glottal- 
catch  theory. 

R.  Hildebrand  [Z.  f.d.d.Unt.,  v,  577),  whilst  supporting 
the  glottal-catch  theory,  further  elaborates  it  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  technique  of  rime.  He  starts  from  the 
assumption  that  the  best  rime  is  that  which  contains  one 
element  of  identity,  and  one  element  of  difference.  In 
alliterative  technique  Hildebrand  finds  these  necessary 
conditions  of  artistic  perfection  in  the  alliteration  of  the 
glottal-catch  as  identical  element,  combined  with  different 
vowels.  That  there  are,  however,  a  relatively  large 
number  of  identical  alliterations,  in  spite  of  Hildebrand's 
theory,  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  Beowulf  or  the  Heliand. 
In  Beowulf  36  per  cent,  of  the  lines  with  vowel  allitera- 
tion contain  identical  vowels,  and  according  to  Ch.  A. 
Meyer  (Z.  /.  d.  A.,  47,  413)  the  percentage  in  the  Heliand 
is  25" 6  per  cent.,  or  disregarding  differences  of  quantity, 
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31*5  per  cent.,  from  wliich  he  (Meyer)  assumes  an  effort 
to  secure  the  alliteration  of  identical  vowels,  an  effort 
which  is  rendered  unsuccessful  by  the  scarcity  of  words 
with  initial  vowel.  The  explanation  of  the  predominance 
of  the  alliteration  of  different  vowels  is  thus,  according 
to  Ch.  A.  Meyer,  to  be  found  in  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  identity,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  language  afforded  too  little  material.  Nor  is  Hilde- 
brand's  theory  supported  by  the  facts  of  consonant 
alliteration,  for  here,  as  R.  M.  Meyer  (Z.  /.  d.  Ph.,  xxvi, 
149)  points  out,  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  the 
alliteration  of  double  consonants  and  of  consonant  +  vowel, 
a  tendency  which  is  again  seen  at  work  in  the  alliteration 
of  sp-,  st-,  sJc-,  with  themselves,  where  the  requirement  of 
identity  appears  to  be  emphasised.  (A  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  alliteration  of  sp-,  etc.,  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  combination  S-]-  explosive  the 
articulation  of  the  s  is  prematurely  cut  off  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  explosive,  which  latter  tends  to  overshadow 
the  s  and  to  reduce  its  normal  length.) 

The  view  that  the  best  rime  is  that  which  contains  both 
identical  and  different  elements  need  not  be  contested, 
though  one  might  point  out  that  among  French  poets, 
Hugo  and  most  of  the  Romanticists  consistently  used  rivie 
riche,  and  de  Banville  even  held  that  rime  without  the 
consonne  d'apjmie  was  not  rime  at  all.  So  also  in  Celtic 
poetry  where  alliteration  in  a  highly  elaborated  form  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  technique,  there  is  frequent 
alliteration  of  initial  vowel  and  the  succeeding  consonant 
or  vice  versa,  and  in  every  case  the  vowels  alliterating 
are  identical.  But  even  if  we  start  from  the  common 
conception  of  rime,  there  is,  of  course,  no  analogy  at  all 
between  a  rime  and  a  pair  of  alliterating  words,  so  that 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  technique  of  rime 
for  that  of  alliteration. 
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The  Sonority  Theory. 

The  second  tlieoiy  mentioned  in  the  introduction 
suggests  as  an  explanation  of  the  different  treatment  of 
vowels  and  consonants  in  Old  Germanic  poetry  that  the 
sonority  or  Klangfiille  common  to  all  vowels  was  the 
binding  element  of  the  alliteration. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  theory  would  appear  to 
accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  at  any  rate  it  does 
not  make  any  assumptions  which  it  is  not  possible  to  test 
and  examine.  Here  we  are  at  least  sure  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  vowel  sonority,  whereas  we  are  not  sure 
that  there  ever  was  any  glottal-catch. 

The  theory  which  finds  in  the  peculiar  acoustic  qualities 
of  vowels  the  binding  element  of  alliteration  is  based  upon 
the  classification  of  sounds  into  vowels  and  consonants,  a 
classification  by  which  vowels  are  grouped  together  owing 
to  their  possessing  pure  voice.  Jiriczek,  who  develops  this 
theory  in  a  criticism  of  the  above  quoted  passage  from 
Kock,  supports  it  upon  the  statement  of  Hildebrand  that 
alliteration  of  identical  vowels  was  felt  to  be  displeasing. 
He  differs  from  Hildebrand,  however,  in  that  he  finds  the 
desired  identical  element  in  vowel  alliteration  in  the 
sonority  of  vowels,  and  thus  sees  in  the  vowels  themselves 
both  the  identical  and  the  different  element.  Jiriczek 
further  points  out  that  that  which  is  displeasing  in  the 
alliteration  of  identical  vowels  is  not  displeasing  in  the 
alliteration  of  identical  consonants,  because  the  consonants 
precede  the  stress,  whereas  the  vowels  bear  the  stress. 
Against  this  latter  view  it  may  be  urged  that  if  our 
Germanic  ancestors  found  it  displeasing  to  hear  a  too 
emphatic  recurrence  of  a  sound  (as  for  example  in  the 
recurrence  of  identical  stressed  vowels)  we  might  also 
expect  them  to  have  avoided  the  alliteration  of  consonant 
groups  such  as  sy-  or  hr-;  for  the  alliteration  of  such 
groups  might  be,  especially  in  r  and  1  groups,  by  the 
cumulative  eifect,  just  as  emphatic  as  is  the  alliteration  of 
identical  stressed  vowels. 
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Jiriczek's  other  objection  to  Kock's  theory  is :  If 
identity  was  the  principle  of  vowel  alliteration,  the  mere 
change  of  initial  vowels  would  not  have  broken  it  down, 
for,  the  principle  still  being  active,  nothing  but  identity 
would  be  found  satisfactory  in  new  poems.  This  objection 
would  be  perfectly  valid  if  sound  changes  had  taken  place 
rapidly.  But  since  the  changes  in  question  were  slow, 
and  operated  in  poems  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth,  it 
follows  that  these  changes  effected  an  alteration  in  the 
conception  of  vowel  alliteration,  effected  this  alteration 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  changed  vowels  in  all  that 
body  of  poetry  which  was  as  old  as  the  sound  changes  in 
question.  It  may  well  be  that  for  a  time  substitutions 
were  made  in  order  to  restore  the  principle  of  identity, 
(substitutions  such  as  Gering  assumes  for  0.  IS^orse  v-),  but 
in  the  long  run,  with  the  constant  changes  in  initial 
vowels,  the  principle  of  identity  would  slowly  weaken  and 
disappear.^ 

But  the  sonority  theory  presents  further  difficulties.  It 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  quite  apart  from  any 
phonetic  analysis,  vowels  as  a  group  strike  the  hearer  as 
having  something  in  common,  over  and  above  their  differ- 
ence in  quality,  whereas  consonants  have  not.  In  other 
words,  it  assumes  that  to  the  ordinary  person  i  and  a  do, 
by  virtue  of  something  common  to  them,  appear  to 
resemble  each  other  more  than,  say,  b  and  p.  It  is  not  to 
the  point  to  object  that  /  and  a  both  have  pure  voice, 
whereas  h  and  p  are  not  both  voiced  consonants.  The  only 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sonority  theory  is 
whether  to  a  non-phonetically  trained  hearer  a  and  i 
resemble  each  other  more  than  b  and  p. 

At  bottom  the  sonority  theory  is  based  upon  the 
similarity  of   acoustic  effect   of  vowels,   and   in   order  to 

1.  Professor  J iriczek  asks  me  to  mention  that  he  is  now  prepared  to 
abandon  this  objection,  but  that  he  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the 
aoovistic  qualities  of  the  vowels  are  suHicient  to  explain  their  indis- 
criminate use  in  alliteration,  especially  when,  as  mentioned  in  his  article, 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  musical  character  of  the  oldest  Germanic 
poetry. 
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avoid  confusion  it  miglit  lie  better  to  call  it  the  acoustic 
theory  and  thus  escape  the  danger  of  thinking  too  much 
of  the  phonetic  abstraction  sonority.  To  most  people  vowels 
do  resemble  each  other,  but  it  remains  a  resemblance. 
But  are  there  not  other  resemblances?  Are  there  not 
similar  acoustic  effects  binding  together  sounds  other  than 
vowels?  Is  not  a  h  much  more  closely  related  to  a  p,  to 
most  people,  than  an  /  to  an  o?  That  this  is  the  case  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  nobody  confuses  i  and  0,  though 
many  people  confuse  h  and  p,  and  cannot  distinguish 
them.  The  main  point  is  the  resemblance  and  not  loh ether 
the  resemblance  consists  of  pure  voice  or  any  other 
peculiarity  of  articulation. 

The  sonority  theory  further  fails  to  account  for  the 
alliteration  in  0.  Norse  of  v-  with  a  vowel  or  of  ;'-  if  we 
assume  the  latter  to  be  consonantic. 

The  Theory  of  Identical  Vowels. 

The  third  theory  mentioned  in  the  introduction  is  that 
of  Axel  Kock,  as  put  forward  in  the  passage  quoted. 
Kock's  theory,  stated  briefly,  is  that  exactly  the  same  laws 
apply  to  the  technique  of  vowel  alliteration  as  apply  to  the 
technique  of  consonant  alliteration.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
two  theories,  the  goal  and  the  starting  point  are  the  same. 
Identity  of  some  sort  is  demanded  in  vowel  alliteration 
and  phonetic  dissimilarity  in  vowel  alliterations  is 
regarded  as  impossible.  The  main  fact,  that  poetry,  where 
it  aims  at  securing  the  recurrence  of  certain  sounds,  aims 
at  the  recurrence  of  identical  sounds,  whether  it  be  in 
rime,  or  consonant  alliteration,  is  recognised  in  all  three 
theories.  Kock's  theory  claims  such  identity  also  for 
vowel  alliteration. 

The  only  possible  way  of  testing  Kock's  theory  is  to 
trace  back  to  their  old  Germanic  forms  the  actually 
existing  alliterative  lines.  Such  procedure  would  neces- 
sarily be  nothing  more  than  an  experiment  for  the  purpose 
of   demonstration;   for,   of   course,   the   Heliand   did   not 
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exist  before  the  ninth  century,  nor  Beowulf  before  about 
730,  nor  the  poems  of  the  Edda  before  850,  or  later.  All 
these  works,  however,  contain  alliterative  lines,  many  of 
which  doubtless  show  a  traditional  framework  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  poems  which  contain  them.  If,  then, 
these  historically  later  lines  show,  when  traced  back,  a 
larger  percentage  of  identical  vowels,  we  may  be  justified 
in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  the  older 
(though  lost)  poetrv-.  From  the  nature  of  the  experiment 
it  is  obvious  that  lines  containing  Christian  names  must 
be  excluded,  as  they  cannot  be  typically  Germanic,  and 
cannot  be  older  than  the  year  800  in  O.S.  or  about 
650  in  O.E.  For  this  reason  lines  in  the  Heliand  contain- 
ing Christian  names  or  words  of  Christian  origin,  have 
not  been  included  in  the  investigation,  and  the  line  in 
Beowulf  referring  to  Abel  has  also  been  omitted. 

The  simplest  way  to  test  the  validity  of  Kock's  theory 
would  appear  to  be  simply  to  take  the  existing  texts  of 
Old  Germanic  poetry,  to  collect  all  lines  containing  vowel 
alliteration  and  trace  back  the  alliteration  bearing  words 
to  the  supposed  period  of  composition  and  see  if  the  result 
were  to  establish  original  vowel  identity  as  the  rule.  But 
this  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  the  theory.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Old  Germanic  poetry  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  certainly  not  the  oldest.  There  are 
several  centuries  of  Germanic  poetry  before  Beowulf,  and 
in  order  to  give  Kock's  theory  a  fair  chance,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  earlier  monuments  than  Beoiculf. 
Hence  any  investigations  based  upon  Beoividf  are  liable 
to  the  very  fruitful  source  of  error,  that  Beowulf  itself  is 
not  a  model  of  the  original  system.  The  system  of  vowel 
alliteration  Avith  identical  vowels  must  have  already 
broken  down  a  considerable  time  before  the  composition 
of  Beowulf,  since  almost  all  sound  laws  affecting  vowels 
were  prior  to  700. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  a  text  like 
Beoiculf,  which,  as  an  epic  poem  of  the  eighth  century, 
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can  only  represent  the  contemporary  use  of  alliteration, 
should  show  identity  in  all  cases,  when  older  forms  are 
substituted.  The  most  that  it  can  do  is  to  illustrate  an 
earlier  tendency,  and  only  if  it  appears  that  the  frequency 
of  identical  alliteration  considerably  increases  when  older 
forms  are  substituted,  is  one  justified  in  considering  the 
result  as  evidence  in  favour  of  Kock's  hypothesis. 

The  text  of  Beownlf  cannot  be  older  than  700,  but  there 
was  one  force  making  strongly  for  preservation  of  older 
alliterative  formulas — the  force  of  conservatism.  That 
many  of  the  phrases  of  Old  Teutonic  poetry  were  stereo- 
typed is,  indeed,  well  known,  and  is  proved  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  almost  identical  passages  in  poems  of 
different  ages  and  even  of  dift'erent  peoples.  This  con- 
servatism, which  is  not  peculiar  to  Old  Germanic  poetry, 
must  doubtless  have  done  a  great  deal  to  arrest  change 
and  have  helped  to  transmit  faithfully  words  and  phrases ; 
though  it  will  not  have  sufficed  to  arrest  mere  phonological 
change.  If  then,  under  the  circumstances,  the  results  of 
an  investigation  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Kock  do  not 
show  original  identity  for  all  cases  of  vowel  alliteration, 
it  will  not  be  surprising,  and  the  force  of  these  results,  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory,  will  not  be 
diminished,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  just  referred  to 
make  it  impossible  to  expect  more  than  a  certain  per- 
centage of  identical  alliterations. 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  this  enquiry  proceeds  is  that 
originally  in  Old  Germanic  poetry  only  identical  vowels 
could  alliterate  with  one  another,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
only  identical  consonants  could  alliterate  with  one 
another.  From  this  stage  of  identity  of  alliterating 
vowels  to  the  stage  represented  in  our  texts  is  a  long  jump, 
covering  many  centuries  of  change  and  development. 
There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pretty  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  system  to  be  found  in  our  texts  is  not  a 
complete  nor  even  a  satisfactory  system,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  suggest  the  possible  lines  of  development  from 
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the  supposed  original  system  of  identical  vowel  allitera- 
tion. 

The  forces  tending  to  disruption  in  a  system  of  vowel 
alliteration  requiring  the  alliteration  of  identical  vowels 
must  have  been  both  many  and  active.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  part  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  language  and  in 
part  in  the  metrical  system  itself.  Let  us  examine  first 
of  all  the  metrical  difficulties  in  alliteration  in  general 
and  in  vowel  alliteration  in  particular.  It  will  be  obvious 
to  all  that  the  technique  of  alliteration  imposes  very 
severe  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  expression  of  the  poet. 
To  realize  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  tech- 
nique of  alliteration  with  the  technique  of  rime.  Rime 
requires  the  recurrence  of  a  final  group  of  sounds  only 
once  in  two  lines ;  alliteration  requires  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  initial  sound  tuw  or  three  times  in  one  line, 
sometimes  in  lines  containing  only  eight  syllables  in  all. 
Rime  is  felt  to  limit  the  freedom  of  expression  in  modern 
European  poetry.  How  much  more  must  alliteration  have 
done  so,  working  with  a  vocabulary  comparatively  poor — 
in  the  case  of  some  vowels  very  poor — in  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel? 

That  the  alleged  poverty  of  the  Old  Germanic  languages, 
especially  in  words  with  initial  vowel,  really  exists,  may 
be  seen  from  an  investigation  of  the  longer  epic  poems. 
Thus  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Heliand  there  are  only  four 
words  with  initial  i-  capable  of  bearing  the  alliteration. 
It  is  true  that  for  certain  objects  and  common  abstractions 
there  are  numerous  synonyms,  but  the  number  of  such 
objects  or  abstract  ideas  is  limited  to  the  names  for 
weapons,  battles,  etc.,  and  does  not  aftect  the  bulk  of  the 
vocabulary. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that,  under  these  conditions,  a 
large  number  of  plirases  and  even  half-lines  should  have 
become  stereotypo<l  and  traditional,  just  as,  for  example, 
in  modern  English  where  a  word  has  few  possil)le  rimes 
such  rimes  become  traditional,  even  if  they  are  not  quite 
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perfect  rimes.  If  the  difficulties  of  composing  alliterative 
poetry  are  thus  great,  they  become  even  greater  in  the 
case  of  vowel  alliteration,  for  except  in  the  case  of  a-,  the 
number  of  words  with  initial  vowels  is  small  compared 
with  the  number  of  words  with  initial  consonant.  In 
fact  one  might  say  that  in  some  cases  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  construct  a  line  with  double  vowel  allitera- 
tion of  identical  vowels,  without  sacrificing  the  sense  of 
the  line.  The  difficulties  of  alliteration  of  identical 
vowels  are  thus  obvious,  and  these  difficulties  doubtless 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  on  any  relaxation 
of  rigid  rules  and  thus  to  hasten  on  the  decay  of  the 
system. 

If  we  add  to  the  inherent  germs  of  decay  the  sensitive- 
ness of  vowels,  as  compared  with  consonants,  to  phonetic 
change,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  original 
hypothetical  system  of  vowel  alliteration  should  have 
broken  down  very  soon.  It  may,  moreover,  be  to  no  slight 
extent  due  to  the  technical  difficulties  of  vowel  alliteration 
that  double  alliteration  is  considerably  rarer  in  it  than  in 
consonant  alliteration.  In  Beowulf  double  vowel  allitera- 
tion occurs  in  from  30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  lines 
containing  vowel  alliteration,  and  double  consonant  allit- 
eration in  about  55  per  cent.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that, 
especially  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon,  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  words  with  initial  i-  or  u-  or  o-  alliterate 
is  very  small  indeed,  and  this  is  doubtless  diie  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  two  or  three  words  with  the  same 
initial  vowel  to  convey  the  desired  sense.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  alliteration  of  dissimilar  vowels  really  was  permitted 
it  would  seem  strange  that  there  are  so  few  cases  of 
alliteration  with  these  difficult  vowels,  for  rare  as  such 
words  are  in  fact,  the  occurrence  of  them  in  alliteration  is 
disproportionately   rare. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  system  of  vowel  alliteration  would  soon  be  ex- 
tended or  broken  down,  and  that  greater  liberty  would  be 
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welcomed  by  poets,  and  it  is  easy  to  suggest  a  possible 
line  of  development  involving  no  violent  break  with  the 
original  system,  but  proceeding  by  slow  and  gradual  steps. 
This  development  might  have  been  somewhat  as  follows  : 
In  the  original  strict  system  either  two  or  three  words 
might  bear  the  alliteration ;  hence,  if  we  take  a  noiinal 
line  with  consonant  alliteration  we  get  the  types  (in  which 
C  =  any  consonant,  Y  =  any  vowel  and  s  =  any  non- 
alliterating  initial  sound) :  — 

1.  C  C|C  X 

2.  C   x|C  X 

3.  X   C|C  X 

4.  C  YJC  X 

5.  V  C|C  X 

Further,  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  in  types  4  and  5, 
one  of  the  stressed  syllables  may  have  initial  vowel,  or,  to 
represent  the  state  of  aft'airs  schematically,  and  using 
small  letters  to  indicate  the  actiial  initial  sounds  of  the 
alliterating  words,  we  get  for  consonant  alliteration  the 
types :  — 

b  m|b  X 
or 

b  y|b  X 
If  now  we  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  consider 
the  possibilities  in  vowel  alliteration,  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  following  types  are  strictly  regular  :  i.e., 

a  o  I  a  X  corresponding  to  b  m  |  b  x  above 
or 

a  C  I  a  X  corresponding  to  b  Y  |  b  x  above 
in  other  words,  just  as  in  consonant  alliteration  one  of  the 
three  stressed  syllables  {i.e.,  one  of  the  three  possible 
alliteration  bearing  syllables)  may  have  a  non-alliterating 
consonant  (m),  or  a  vowel;  so  also  in  vowel  alliteration 
one  of  the  three  syllables  may  have  either  a  non-alJ iterat- 
ing vowel  (o),  or  a  consonant.  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  is,  of  course,  that  many  lines  with  double 
vowel  alliteration  are  only  apparently  double,  in  so  far  as 
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the  third  stressed  syllable  above  referred  to  is  not  essential 
to  the  alliteration  at  all,  any  more  than  is  m  in  the  type 

b  m  I  b  X. 
It  is  only  the  traditional  habit  of  looking  at  vowels  as 
something  in  a  class  by  themselves,  as  alliterating  freely 
with  one  another,  or  as  being  bound  together  either  by 
glottal-catch  or  sonority  that  prevents  us  from  realising 
this  fact  and  from  treating  vowel  alliteration  as  we  treat 
consonant  alliteration.  The  possible  varieties  of  vowel 
alliteration  are  therefore  (apart  from  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  alliteration  in  the  first  half  line) : 

Y  Y|Y  x=  a  a|a  x 
C  Y I Y  X  =  b  a  I  a  X 

Y  C  I  Y  X  =  a  b  I  a  X 
different  Y  Y  |  V  x  =  o  a  |  a  x 
Y  different  Y  |  Y  x  =  a  o  |  a  x 

In  other  words,  two  identical  vowels  suffice  for  the 
alliteration  and  whether  the  third  stressed  word  has  initial 
vowel  or  initial  consonant  is  quite  immaterial,  as  we  see 
from  consonant  alliteration. 

Once  the  type 

Y  different  Y|Y  x 

has  been  reached,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  original  system 
would  break  down.  This  type  would  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed by  poets  and  then,  gradually,  without  any  shock  to 
the  ear,  the  type 

Y  Y  I  different  Y  x 

would  arise,  and  represents  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
system,  for  since  the  liauptstab  in  this  case  no  longer 
controls  the  alliteration,  the  natural  consequence  would 
be  the  type 

a  o  |e  X 
which  represents  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  texts. 
The   development   would   therefore   be, 

Y  C  (or  Y,  or  different  Y)  |  Y  x 
represented  by 

a  k  (or  a  or  o,  etc.)|a  x 
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all  of  which  are  strictly  regular,  then  on  the  analogy  of 
the  type 

a  oja  X 
we  might  get 

a  a  I  o  X 
and  then 

a  e|o  X 
We  have  already  observed  that  alliterative  technique 
contained,  by  reason  of  its  difficulties,  the  germs  of  develop- 
ment. These  difficulties  prepared  the  way  for  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  original  system  which  would  permit  of  the 
alliteration  of  different  vowels,  and  thus  obviate  what 
must  have  been  a  very  real  and  ever  present  difficulty. 
We  can  imagine  the  unhappy  scop  working  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  would  obtain  if  a  modern 
English  poet  had  to  find  rimes,  once  in  every  ten  lines,  for 
difficult  words  such  as  dove.  Now  we  have  already  seen 
how  the  possibility  of  the  type 

a  o|  a  X 
gave  the  necessary  relief.  But  there  is  one  further  feature 
of  alliterative  poetry  which  makes  the  above  development 
still  more  easy  and  still  more  comprehensible.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  number  of  phrases  and  even  half-lines 
were  traditional  and  stereotyped,  transmitted  by  word  of 
mouth.  Now  these  phrases,  probably  retained  l>ecause  of 
the  difficulties  of  composition,  would  be  kept,  even  though 
eventual  initial  vowels  had  suftered  phonetic  change,  and 
thus  there  would  arise  lines  an<l  half-lines  no  longer  con- 
taining identical  alliterating  vowels.  Hence  these 
phrases  might,  owing  to  variation  of  types  already  sug- 
gested, be  retained,  and  would  fit  in  perfectly  well  with 
the  developments  we  have  already  supposed,  would  even 
help  them  on,  and  would  tend  more  and  more  to  confuse 
the  old  system.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  different 
causes  were  at  work  to  bring  about  a  change  of  the  original 
system  of  vowel  alliteration,  and  that  these  forces  operated 
just  on  vowel  alliteration. 
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If  we  return  to  our  hypothesis  of  the  original  iden- 
tity of  alliterating  vowels,  we  see  first  of  all  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  the  system.  Originally  identical  forms 
would  undergo  ordinary  phonetic  change,  but  the  conser- 
vative tendency  would  keep  them,  though  changed,  in 
their  old  place  in  alliterative  poetry,  especially  in  the 
stereotj'ped  phrases,  even  in  their  changed  form,  and  even 
though  they  were  felt  no  longer  to  constitute  true  allitera- 
tion. That  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  this  may  be 
proved  over  and  over  again  by  referring  to  the  history  of 
versification.  In  English  alone  a  long  list  of  so-called 
traditional  rimes  might  be  drawn  up,  in  which  a  rime  is 
retained  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  satisfy  the  ear,  retained 
sometimes  deliberately  in  order  to  give  an  archaic  eifect. 
But  whilst  the  old  order  of  things  was  passing  away,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  the  knowledge  and  traditions  of 
the  old  system  would  be  preserved,  especially  among  the 
class  of  the  professional  scop,  and  that  a  more  or  less 
conscious  effort  would  always  be  made  to  keep  up  the 
traditions,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  modern  Englishman 
would  strain  his  normal  pronunciation  in  order  to  save 
the  rime  in  such  a  pair  of  lines  as:  — 

He  cannot  choose  but  hear 
*  *  * 

The  bright-eyed  mariner 

where  it  is  still  possible  to  keep  the  rime,  though  it  is 
nowadays  a  bad  one;  and  where  the  expectation  of  a  rime 
leads  to  the  straining  of  pronunciation  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it. 

In  the  case  of  Beoumlf  or  the  Heliand,  for  example,  one 
miight,  whilst  admitting  that  the  composer  consciously 
alliterates  different  vowels,  whether  in  single  or  double 
alliteration,  assume  that  the  traditional  technique  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  striving  after  the  alliteration  of  identical 
vowels.  Such  text-identical  vowels  would  thus  constitute 
one  portion  of  the  evidence.     This  striving  for  identical 
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vowels  would,  in  the  case  of  traditional  phrases,  the 
alliterating  vowels  of  which  had  changed  in  the  course 
of  time,  also  reveal  itself  either  by  a  straining  of  the 
pronunciation  in  order  to  preserve  the  alliteration,  in 
which  case  the  alliterating  words  would  be  preserved  in 
later  manuscripts  and  would  reveal  identity  of  initial 
vowel  when  traced  back,  or  bv  the  substitution  of  a  new 
word  in  order  to  restore  alliteration,  and  in  this  case, 
though  a  text  would  show  identical  vowels,  the  latter 
might  not  remain  identical  when  traced  back.  This  is  the 
process  assumed  by  Gering  to  account  for  the  rare  allitera- 
tion of  V-  with  a  vowel  in  Old  IS'orse. 

The  above  theory  of  the  breakdown  of  a  hypothetical 
original  system  of  identical  vowel  alliteration  was  based 
mainly  upon  the  technical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
composing  such  poetry,  and  on  the  possibility  of  modifying 
the  system  owing  to  the  presence  of  one  stressed  Avord  in 
the  line  which  did  not  participate  in  the  alliteration, 
although  its  initial  sound  was  a  vowel.  These  technical 
difficulties  may,  however,  have  been  overcome  in  yet 
another  way.  Since  the  same  vowel  in  different  surround- 
ings is  modified  in  quality,  without  either  speaker  or 
listener  being  conscious  of  the  modification,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  hypothetical 
alliteration  of  identical  vowels  there  already  existed 
slight  variations  in  the  vowels.  This  variation,  originally 
unconscious,  would,  in  certain  cases,  increase,  until  there 
arose  in  the  normal  course  of  phonetic  change  a  conscious 
difference.  But  at  all  times  there  must  have  been  a  devia- 
tion from  the  normal,  and  this  deviation  becoming  stereo- 
typed in  the  case  of  poetry  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation  would,  in  some  cases, 
develop  a  conscious  difference  of  sound.  But  since  the 
great  majority  of  phonetic  changes  are  gradual,  and 
proceed  from  one  manner  of  articulation  to  another  very 
near  to  it,  it  follows  that  when  the  alliterating  vowels  were 
heard  to  be  different,  these  latter  were  yet  phonetically — 
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and  acoustically— still  very  closely  related.  The  develop- 
ment of  originally  identical  vowels  into  vowels  phonetically 
and  acoustically  closely  related  would  then  lead  to  the 
alliteration  in  new  poems  of  similar  phonetically  related 
vowels,  which  yet  did  not  originate  from  identical  vowels. 
This  development  may,  of  course,  have  been  complicated 
by  the  conditions  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  the  old  tradition  of  alliterating  identical  vowels 
may  very  well  have  accompanied  these  new  developments, 
though  it  would  only  show  itself  in  new  poems. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  in  this  way  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  first  hand  compositions,  Beoioulf 
and  the  Heliand  as  compared  with  the  orally  transmitted 
Edd^i.  In  the  latter  the  initial  words  would  be  more 
subject  to  change,  owing  to  the  oral  transmission,  and 
hence  the  percentage  of  text-identical  vowels  is  compara- 
tively low {V<i>'lundarJxvt pa  17  per  cent,,  Hyndhdjop  24 per 
cent.,  HymisJcvipa  12  per  cent.).  In  the  Heliand  and 
Beoioxdf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  oral  trans- 
mission would  not  be  so  active,  as  they  were  first-hand 
compositions,  and  we  should  expect  to  find  more  text- 
identical  vowels  [Beowulf  36  per  cent.,  Heliand  31"5  per 
cent.,  cf.  p.  18). 

An  examination  of  the  earliest  texts  will  show,  on  the 
above  hypothesis,  four  classes  of  lines :  — 

I.  Those  with  text-identical  vowels.  These  appear  to 
be  sufficientlv  numerous  to  discredit  the  view  that  allitera- 
tion  of  different  vowels  was  the  rule.  They  may  become 
different  when  traced  (I  c). 

II.  Those  with  approximately  identical  text  vowels. 
Some  (II  c)  of  these  may,  like  those  of  I  c,  become  different 
when  traced.  These  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
number  of  lines  with  vowel  alliteration,  and  may  be 
substitutions  in  those  lines  in  which  the  alliterating  vowels 
had  become  different  in  the  course  of  time.  In  this  case 
they  would  not  necessarily  reveal  identical  vowels  when 
traced  back.     On  the  other  hand,  they  may  represent  lines 
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composed  relatively  late,  but  whilst  the  tradition  in  favour 
of  identity  was  still  felt.  Thus,  for  example,  after  earliest 
O.E.  cc  had  become  e  and  o  had  become  e  by  mutation,  it 
would  be  possible  to  compose  a  line  with  the  alliteration 
e  e  I  e  X  which  might  go  back  to  o  o  |  se  x.  This  last 
consideration  would,  if  such  lines  were  frequent,  in  itself 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  any  statistical  tables, 
for  we  should  then  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  date  of 
origin  of  every  particular  line  before  we  could  use  it  as 
evidence. 

III.  This  difficulty  is  complicated  in  those  lines  with 
text-different  vowels  which  become  identical  when  traced. 
Thus  a  line  with  alliteration  cc  a\ea  a;  may  be  traced  back 
to  a  a\a  x,  but  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  line  is  as 
old  as  the  sound  changes  involved.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  determine,  for  example,  which  of  the  lines 
in  Beowulf  or  the  Heliand  exhibit  traditional  stereotyped 
formulae.  In  Old  I^orse,  where  one  may  assume  oral 
transmission  of  lines,  the  difficulty  is  less  acute,  but  for 
Beowulf  and  the  Heliand  the  evidence  derived  from  this 
class  of  lines,  as  of  Class  II,  is  of  more  doubtful  value. 

lY.  Contains  those  lines  with  text-different  vowels 
which  remain  dift'erent  when  traced. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  evidence  of  that  part 
of  Class  I  and  II  which  contains  lines  with  identical  or 
approximately  identical  vowels  remaining  so  when  traced 
back  may  be  admitted  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  whereas 
the  evidence  of  1\  may  be  admitted  against  it.  The 
evidence  of  Ic,  lie  and  III  can  only  be  admitted  with 
qualifications,  which  will  depend  upon  the  view  taken  as 
to  the  proportion  of  Beowulf  and  the  Heliand  which 
represents  traditional  stereotyped  lines.  That  portion  of 
these  poems  which  is  first-hand  must  have  been  written 
after  the  operation  of  many  sound  laws  and  hence  identity 
obtained  by  tracing  is  no  evidence. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  texts  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  wliat  is  understood  by  identical  vowels 
and  what  is  understood  by  approximate  identity  or  close 
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phonetic,  acoustic  resemblance.  Here  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  is  whether  long  and  short  vowels  are 
identical  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation.  Histori- 
cally the  development  of  long  and  short  vowels  is  fre- 
quently not  the  same,  and  this  difference  of  development 
may  be  due  to  an  original  difference,  though  not  neces- 
sarily so.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  one  may  admit  an  original 
diff'ei-ence  and  still  suppose  it  to  have  been  so  slight  that 
it  did  not  strike  the  ear.  It  is,  moreover,  noteworthy  that 
both  long  and  short  a  so  frequently  have  the  same  develop- 
ment (d,  ^  or  0  + Nasal,  etc.,  in  O.E.).  So  also  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  first  element  of  the  P.G.  diph- 
thongs ai,  au  is  the  same  and  whether  it  is  in  turn  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  P.G.  a.  Here  again  ai  and  aw 
have  different  developments,  so  that  one  might  suppose 
that  the  o  of  ai  was  not  the  same  as  the  a  of  au.  But  this 
was  probably  not  the  case,  for  in  the  development  P.G. 
o/>().E.  a,  the  second  element  disappears  and  leaves  the 
first  intact;  whei-eas  in  P.G.  au>O.E.ea  there  is  assimi^ 
lation  of  the  two  elements  to  each  other,  i.e.,  a  raising  of 
the  a  and  a  lowering  of  the  u,  resulting  in  ceo,  so  that  the 

difference  of  development  is  due,  not  to  an  original 
difference  of  the  a  element,  but  to  the  difference  of 
combination.  If  this  be  so,  then  P.G.  ai  and  au,  may  be 
regarded  as  identical.  On  the  other  hand  O.E.  eo,  ea 
would  appear  from  their  middle  English  development 
ie,  e)  not  to  have  been  identical  in  their  first  element, 
though  the  difference  will  scarcely  have  been  great  enough 
to  disturb  the  alliteration. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  simple  vowels  and  the 
first  elements  of  the  diphthongs  are  to  be  regarded  as 
identical.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  decide  this  from 
their  behaviour,  though  P.G.  a  develops  in  O.E.  into  both 
a  and  a?,  just  as  the  first  elements  of  the  diphthongs  ai  and 
au  develop  into  a  and  «?  {ai>d,  au>ceo>ea).  The  acous- 
tic probabilities,  however,  are  that  the  difference  in  sound 

D 
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would  not  be  market!  enough  to  violate  the  principle  of 
identity.  The  same  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  P.G. 
e  and  eu.  P.G.  e  and  eu  both  preserve  their  e  sound  in 
O.E.  and  M.E.  In  O.E.  the  two  sounds  were  probably 
identical,  both  having  become  narrow  (Biilbring,  Elemen- 
tarb.,  §  §  92  and  109,  An.  1).  And  though  the  first 
element  of  O.E.  ea  seems  to  have  been  wide,  the  differ- 
ence was  probably  so  slight  that  we  may  equate  <>.E. 
e,   eo,   ea,   and    if    it    he   permissible   to    assume    acoustic 

identity  for  e  and  e  then  the  series  e,  e,  eo,  ea,  may  be 
equated  for  O.E. 

Among  the  subjoined  lists  is  one  grouping  the  lines 
with  approximately  identical  vowels.  This  list  has  been 
drawn  up  on  the  principle  that  those  vowels  are  approxi- 
mately identical  which  are  only  removed  from  each  other 
by  one  stage  in  phonetic  change,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
are  neighbours  in  the  theoretical  vowel  tables  of  the 
phonetician.  Since  vowel  change  is  gradual  and  does  in 
fact  go  through  the  stages  indicated  in  the  usual  vowel 
triangle  of  the  phonetician,  it  follows  that  vowels  only 
removed  by  one  stage  must  approach  each  other  in  acoustic 
quality.     Thvis  we  should  get  the  series  a — ce — e — i  and 

o 

a — a — o — u  falling  into  back  and  front  vowels.  The 
intermediate  vowels  ii  (y)  o  are  not  quite  so  simply  placed, 
w  is  a  rounded  i  or  e,  but  historically  it  is  a  development 
of  u.  Is  it  then  to  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to 
u,  or  to  7,  e?  Having  arisen  from  u  it  would  seem  to  be 
an  ap])roximation  to  u,  l)ut  having  the  tongue  position  of 
an  /,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  approximation  to  /.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  modern  German  the  sound  ii  appears  to 
approach  /  more  than  u,  and  the  writer  has  frequently 
heard  it  pronounced  as  pure  i  both  in  loud  speech  and 
in  singing  by  Germans  who  normally  pronounce  'V.  So 
also  exj)erience  shows  that  in  teacliing  tlie  sound  to  tlie 
English,  one  approaches  it  much  better  from  an  /  ]>asis 
than  from  a  u  basis,  whicli  would  seem  to  show  tluit 
its  quality  is  nearer  an  /  than  a  //,  and  Uie  same  is  shown 
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by  the  tendency  to  unround  ii,  6  to  i,  e,  visible  not  only  in 
the  historical  development  of  O.E.  and  M.E.  but  also  in 
Mod.  G.  dialects.  In  the  list  it  has  therefore  been 
regarded  as  being  an  acoustic  approximation  to  both  i  and 
e  and  u.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  o,  o,  e. 

In  tracing  back  vowels,  the  P.G.  equivalent  has  been 
given,  with  the  exception  of  P.G.  t^>W.G.  and  earliest 
O.N.  a,  where  the  W.G.  form  has  been  given.  In  the  case  of 
long  vowels  derived  from  short  vowels  +  Nasal  +  spirant, 
the  short  vowel  and  the  nasal  are  given  in  the  marginal 
reductions.  In  the  case  of  W.G.  words  in  o-,  the  P.G. 
form  is  also  given  with  o-.  The  author  is  fully  aware 
that  in  such  a  form  as  O.E.  ofer,  the  Idg.  (and  P.G.)  form 
would  have  u-,  Skt.  tipari^  Lat.  s-uper.  But  as  the  P.G. 
u  split  up  into  o  and  //,  the  author  has  preferred  the 
o  of  the  texts  rather  than  w.  In  O.N.,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  change  u'^o  is  known  to  have  taken  place  late, 
the  u  has  been  preferred. 

The  lists  in  Part  II  have  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  hypothesis  already  developed  and  are  consequently 
divided  into:  I.  Complete  identity.  II,  Approximate 
identity,  of  which  each  falls  into  three  groups ;  a,  identical 
in  all  elements ;  h,  identical  in  two  elements ;  c,  historically 
different;  and  III,  lines  neither  identical  nor  approxi- 
mately so  in  the  text  but  historically  identical.  lY.  Lines 
identical  neither  historically  nor  in  the  texts. 

The  material  examined  consists  of  the  whole  of  Beowulf, 
in  order  that  at  least  one  entire  monument  should  have 
been  treated.  In  Old  Norse  four  complete  poems  of 
the  Edda  have  been  examined  and  in  the  Heliand,  the 
first  hundred  lines  containing  vowel  alliteration. 
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PAET  II. 
Investigation  of  Minor  Monuments. 

The  investigation  of  monuments  other  than  epic  poetry 
does  not  yield  much  result.  Mythology  has  few  cases  of 
names  with  vowel  alliteration,  and  heroic  legend  offers  but 
few,  as  do  alliterative  proper  names.  The  three  names 
Ingvaeones,  Istvaeones,  Erininones  show  front  vowels 
acoustically  closely  related,  and  Askr  and  Ernbla,  if  indeed 
they  are  old  names,  would  give  ^7-,  [En}hla<^a'mhUun, 
according  to  Sperber,  P.B.B.,  1910,  p.  219).  In  Origo 
Gentis    Langohardorum    we    find :     duces     Vandalorum, 

Amhri  et  Assi,  but  also:    Gamhara habebat 

duos    filios Ibor    et   Agio.       In    other    cases, 

where  the  hypothetical  tradition  in  favour  of  identical 
vowels  may  have  been  active,  we  find  proper  names 
with  identical  vowels,  see,  for  example,  the  table 
of  West  Saxon  genealogies  on  the  next  page;  or 
in  the  Mercian  kings,  Oswald,  Oswiu;  or  in  the  Beowulf 
genealogies  Ongen}»eow — Onela — Ohthere ;  Eanmund — 
Eadgils;  Eadwine — .^Ifwine — Ealhild.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  as  Hirt  {Idg.  F.,  xiii,  59-61)  has  pointed 
out,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
securing  alliteration  as  of  preserving  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name.  On  the  other  hand  this  custom  of  preserving 
the  first  syllable  of  proper  names  probably  had  the  same 
origin  as,  or  was  the  direct  outcome  of,  the  practice  of 
alliteration. 

Among  runic  inscriptions,  vowel  alliteration  appears  to 
be  rare.     Yietor  {Die  North.  Bunensteine,  Marburg,  1895, 
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Ecgberbt 

I 


^Ethelwulf  ^thelstau 

I 


^thelbald       ^Ethelberht  JitbelracI         Alfred 

I 


Eadwig 

Eadgar 

1 

Eadward 

.EtheUed 
1 

1 

1 

Eadmund 

1 

Eadward 

Eadmund 

Eadwnrd 

Eadward  ^.tlielileed 

I 


^thelstan  Eadmund  Eadred  ^Elfwyn 

I 


Eadgar 
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§  108)  quotes  the  following  from  the  Northumbrian 
inscriptions  :  — 

cc — a — a.     R.utliwell,  58. 

e — e.  Thornhill,  I. 

ea — ea.        Thornhill,  II. 

eo — eo.         Falstone. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  inscriptions,  those  which  show 
vowel  alliteration  are  both  rare  and  of  later  date.  Among 
the  Danish  inscriptions  Wimmer  (De  dansJce  Runemiiides- 
mcetkev,  Kj<^benhavn,  1893 — 1908),  quotes:  — 

Vol.  iv,  2,  p.  215,  Arhus  sten,  V. 

sar  alti  skip  a-<a. 

med  arna  a<!a. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  369,  Glavendrup. 

es  stseinn  ]7annsi  selti  8e<a. 

e3a   </)ft  anan  dragi  a-<a. 

Vol.  i,  p.  cxiv,  Karlevi. 

Wandils  jarmungrundar      w<[u     ja<Ce 
(^rgrandari  landi  o<;u 

Bugge  {Norges  Indshrifter,  Christiana,  1891 — 1893) 
quotes  as  being  alliterative,  though  not  rhythmical:  — 

p.  38,  Tune  stone  (6),  arbja  (sib.)  joster  arbijano  a<;a  a"<a. 

Csedmon's  Hymn  shows  the  following  lines  :  — 

4.  eci   dryctin,  or  astelidse  e<ai     o^o 

5.  he  ^rist  scop       aelda  baruum        S<[ai    8e<;a 
8.  eci  dryctin,  aefter  tiadae  e<ai    se<!a 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  what  is  the  practice 
in  alliteration  in  Middle  and  Modern  English,  and  in  the 
non-Germanic  languages.  In  Middle  English  and  Modern 
English  identical  vowels  alliterate,  and  from  this  fact 
Lawrence  concluded  that  the  glottal  stop  disappeared  in 
the  Middle  English  period.     Especially  noteworthy  here 
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is  the  treatment  of  the  prefix  ?m-,  which  is  also  common 
in  Beowulf.  Of  this  prefix  Nesfield  {Aids  to  the  Study 
and  Composition  of  English)  remarks  that  it  seems  to  have 
cast  a  spell  over  English  poets,  and  he  quotes  the  following 
lines  :  — 

Unbodied,  imsouled,  unheard,  unseen.     (Spenser.) 
Unseen,  unmark'd,  unpitied,   unrewarded.     (Fairfax.) 
L^nhousel'd,    disappointed,    unaneled.     (Shakespeare.) 
Unrespited,  unpitied,  uureprieved.     (Milton.) 
Comes  unprevented,  unimplored,  unsought.     (Ibid.) 
LTnshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified.     (Ibid.) 
Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreformed.      (Ibid.) 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone,     (Gray.) 
Leave  me  unblest,  unpitied  here  to  mourn.     (Ibid.) 
Unquenched  by  v^ant,  unfauu'd  by  strong  desire.   (Gold- 
smith.) 
Unaltered,  unimproved  the  manners  run.     (Ibid.) 
Unwept,  iinhonour'd  and  unsung.     (Scott.) 
Unknell'd,  uncoffin'd  and  unknown.      (Byron.) 
But  more  than  all,  unplumb'd, 
Unsealed,  untrodden  in  the  heart  of  man.     (M.  Arnold.) 

In  Modern  English  vowel  alliteration  appears  to  have 
reached  the  stage  of  alliteration  for  the  eye,  as  in  such  a 
phra.se   as   "  apt   alliteration's   artful   aid." 

Outside  the  Germanic  languages  alliteration  appears 
to  be  most  highly  developed  in  Celtic  where  there  is 
alliteration  not  only  of  initial  sounds,  but  also  of  medial 
sounds.  Cross  alliteration  also  appears  to  be  very  com- 
mon, as  also  the  alliteration  of  two  or  even  more  successive 
sounds.  Loth  {la  rnetrique  Galloise)  gives  numerous 
examples  of  vowel  alliteration,  and  in  the  alliteration  of 
C+E  with  C+V  both  consonant  and  vowel  are  identical 
in  all  the  examples,  so  also  in  tlie  alliteration  of  V  +  C 
witli  V  +  C.  He  also  gives  40  examples,  taken  at  random 
from  various  poems,  of  the  alliteration  of  a  single  vowel. 
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Of  these  40  eases  27  have  alliteration  of  identical  vowels, 
one  of  which  is  of  the  type  a  a  a  a  a.  The  scheme  of 
the  remaining  thirteen  is  as  follows:  — 


and 


1. 

a 

a  e 

9 

a 

a  a  e 

3. 

a 

e  e 

4. 

y  y  y  e 

5. 

a 

a  e 

6. 

0 

0  a 

7. 

e 

e  y 

8. 

e 

i  e  i 

9. 

a 

i  a  i 

10. 

a 

e  a  e 

11. 

e 

a  e  a 

12. 

u 

0  a 

13. 

0 

a 

(which  are  really  also  cases  of  cross 
alliteration  of  identical  vowels) 


Hence  it  seems  that  in  Celtic  different  vowels  were 
admitted,  as  stated  both  by  Windisch,  Kimo  Meyer  and 
by  Thnrneysen  {Handhuch  des  Altirischen,  ii,  p.  37),  "Alle 
anlauteuden  Vocale  alliterieren  mit  einander"). 

Vowel  alliteration  occurs  also  in  Finnish  and  Tartar 
poetry,  and  in  the  former  there  appears  to  be  a  decided 
preference  for  the  alliteration  of  identical  vowels.  Dr. 
Hirst  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  alliterative 
scheme  of  600  lines  of  Kalevala,  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  alliteration  of  different  vowels  is  exceptional. 
The  scheme  is  as  follows :  — 

2nd  Song.  32nd  Song.  6th  Song.  Kanteletar. 

6.     ee — e  7.      i — i  67.      i — i  I.  4.    o — ou 

9.       a — a  28.     e — aa  S5.     o — i{a)  5.  ei — ai 

19.     au — a  27.     o — o  87.    e? — id  6.     i — i 

52.       o — o  29.     o — o  93.     o — o  7.    o — y 
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2nd  Song.  32nd  Song.  6tli  Song.  Kanteletar. 

68.       u — y         31.     e — e  101.     e — e  III.  1.     i — i — i 

81.       o — o  38.     a — a  115.     e — a 

90.       a— a         43.     a — au       116.     e — e 
94.        i — i  60.    ei — e  117.     e — a 

96.       u—o  69.     e—e  123.      i—i 

112.       u—y         81.     e— a  125.      i— i 

126.       a — a        145.     u — u  144.     a — oi 

152.  -Mw/ — u        154.    ai — a  147.     o — o 

177.        i — i        125.     a — a  152.     o — oi 

192.       o — o        174.     e — e  153.     a — a 

177.     1/ — y  164.     fl — e 

179.  o— o 
190.  «,a— a 
192.  ui — u 
194.    u — au 

198.  e—e 

199.  i—i 

201.     a^a 
222.    ai — aa 
227.  oa — a 

There  are  tlius  58  cases  of  vowel  alliteration,  of  which  47, 
or  81  per  cent.,  show  identical  vowels. 

In  Latin  poetry,  where  vowel  alliteration  occurs,  it  is 
the  invariable  practice,  according  to  Loch  and  Huemer, 
to  let  only  identical  vowels  alliterate.  In  the  poetry  of 
Aldhelm,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
The  poems  investigated  show  consonant  alliteration  to 
be  extremely  common  and  vowel  alliteration  to  be  very 
rare  in  comparison.  In  the  Anonymi  eptstola  ad  sororem 
anonymam  {^Patrologi<r  ctirsus  compleUis,  ed.  J.  P.  Migne, 
Paris,  1863,  vol.  89,' pp.  301—310)  alliteration  of  identical 
vowels  predominates,  as  also  in  the  Fragmentmn  de  die 
Jitdicii  [op.  cit.,  p.  297  scq.).  In  the  opening  250  lines 
of  both  de  aris  heatw  Maria'  and  de  laudibiis  virginura 
{op.  cit.,  pp.  291  and  239)  there  is  likewise  a  strong 
tendency    to    alliterate    identical    vowels.     It    should    be 
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noted,  liovvever,  that  the  evidence  derived  from  Latin 
poetry  loses  much  of  its  force  owing  to  the  fact  that 
alliteration  is  there  not  an  essential  part  of  the  technique, 
but  only  an  ornament.  In  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry 
the  technique  tells  us  where  alliteration  is  to  be  expected 
and  hence  if  different  vowels  are  found  to  alliterate,  we 
may  assume  the  alliteration  to  be  intentional.  But  in 
Latin  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alliteration  is  not 
determined  by  any  rules  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say  whether  two  initial  vowels  alliterate  or  not. 
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BEOWULF. 

(According  to  the  text  of  Holthausen,   but   with   the   long  diphthongs  marked, 
instead  of  the  short  ones.) 

*  Indicates  that  a  line  reoccurs  in  (c). 

♦  Indicates  that  a  line  reoccurs  elsewhere  than  in  (c). 


The  following  lines  contain  t€xt-identical  vowels  in  all  members  : 


86.  9a  se  elleng^st 
138.  ]>a,  waes  ea8fynde, 
248.  eorla  ofer  eorjjan, 
358.  eode  ellenrof, 
373.  wpes  his  ealdfseder 
425.  wi9  }>am  agl^ecan 
513.  ]>sbT  git  eagorstream 
577.  ne  on  egstreamum 
637.  eorlic  ellen, 
655.  nsefre  ic  ffingum  men 
732.*eor}'an  sceata 
732.  atol  agl^ca 
795.*eorl  Beowulfes 
807.  earmlic  wur9an 

828.  ellenmser})um. 

835.  earm  ond  eaxle — 

853.  J)anon  eft  gewiton 

869.  se  5e  ealfeia 

883.*haefdon  ealfeia 

902.*eafo9  ond  ellen; 

913.*e3el  Scyldinga.— 

928.  Sisse  ansyne 

945.   J>a't  hyre  ealdmetod 

955.  awa  to  aldre. 

958.  we  pxi  ellenweorc 
10.35. *heht  3a  eorla  hlfo 
1059.  forfjan  bid  andgit 


earfo31ice 

pe  him  elles  hwser 

9onne  is  eower  sum, 

]>vet  he  for  eaxlum  gestod 

Ecgjjeo  haten, 

ana  gehegan 

earmum  ))ehton, 

eamn-an  inannon ; 

o)?3e  endedaeg 

XV  alyfde, 

on  elran  men 

anra  gehwylces 

ealde  lafe, 

ond  se  ellorgast 

Haefde  East — Denuni 

})^r  waes  eal  geador 

ealdgesi3as, 

ealdgesegena 

eotena  cynnes 

he  mid  eotenum  wear9 

he  ]>ser  eallum  wear3, 

ahvealdaii  \iauc 

este  wSre 

Alwalda  \)ec 

estum  miclum, 

eahta  niearas, 

awer  selest. 


e<a  ea<a 
ea<au  e<a 
eo<e  eo<e  eo<eu 
eo<ij6  e<a  ea<a 
€a<a  e<;a 
a<ai  a<ai 
ea^<a  ea<a 
e<a  ea<a 
eo<e  e<a  e<a 
»<ai  ^<ai 
eo<e  e<a 
a<a  a<ai  a<ai 
eo<e  ea<a 
ea<a  e<a 

e<a  ea<au 
ea<a  ea<a  ea<a 
e<a  ea<a 
ea<a  ea<a 
ea<a  eo<e 
ea<a  e<a  eo<e 
e<6  ea<a 
a<a  a<a 
ea<a  e<an 
a<ai  a<a  a<a 
e<a  e<an 
eo<e  ea<a 
a<a  a<ai 


1.  eagor<ffiJ(u)uz—    Pogatscher,  I'J.St.  27,  233.     P.Ii.B.,  31,  88. 
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1145.*J)c'es   vvSrou   mid    eote- 

iium 
1194.  estvirn  geeawed, 
1201.  *Eormenrices, 
1222.  ealne  wideferhj? 
1272.  ond  him  to  anwaldan 
1324.*Yrmenlafes 

1328.  eof  eras  cnysedan  ; 

1329.  se)?eling  ^rgod, 

1356.  hwaejjer  him  ^nig  wses 
1442.  *eorlgewsedum, 
1478.  aldre  linnan, 
1558.  ealdsweord   eotenisc, 
1621.  eacne  eardas, 
1692.  ecan  dryhtne, 
1702.*eald  eaehveard— 
1717.  eafej)um  stepte, 
1727.  eard  ond  eorlscipe  : 
1730.*sele3  him  on  e]>\e 
1738.  ecghete  eowe3, 
1753.  hit  on  endestfef 
1774.*hwaet,  me  \>ves  on  ej>le 
1781.  ofer  ealdgewinnan 
1883.  agendfregan, 

1960.*e3el  sinne  : 
1967.  elne  geeodon, 
2021.  eorhim  on  ende 
2111.  hwilum  eft  ongan 
2133.  eorlscipe  efnde, 
2142.  *ac  me  eorla  hleo 
2330.  ofer  ealde  riht 
2374.  £et  9am  ae3elinge 
2407.  *se  Saes  orleges 
2470.   eaferum  liefde, 
2535.  eorlscype  efne. 

2611.  jjset  wees  mid   eldum 
2727.*eor3an  wynne  : 
2736.  egsan  9eon. 
2790.  ealdres  pet  ende  : 
2822.*earfo31ice, 
2825.  egeslic  eor9draca 
2861.  eSbegete, 
2885.*eall  eSelwyn 


ecge  cu9e. 

earmreade  twa, 

geceas  ecne  Txd. — 

weras  ehtiga9, 

are  gelyfde, 

yidra  br6}7or, 

swylc  scolde  eorl  wesan, 

swylc  ^schere  waes  ! 

ffir  acenned 

nalles  for  ealdre  mearn  : 

\)xt  8u  me  a  w^re, 

ecgnni  ]5yhtig 

J7a  se  ellorgast 

him  J)aes  endelean 

]>xt  9es  eorl  wasre 

ofer  ealle  men 

he  ah  ealra  geweald. 

eorJ>an  wynne, 

ac  him  eal  wnrold 

eft  gelimpe9, 

edwenden  cw5m, 

eagmii  starige  ! 

se  ]>e  on  ancre  rad. 

j7onon  Eomer  woe 
to  9a?s  l^e  eorla  hleo, 
ealuwjege  baer, 
eldo  gebunden 
ealdre  gene9de, 
eft  gesealde 
ecan  dryhtne 
Snge  9inga, 
or  onstealde, 
swa  de9  eadig  mon, 
Ic  mid  elne  sceal 

Eanmundes  laf, 

3a  w»s  eall  sceacen 

Ic  on  earde  bad 

he  hine  eft  ongon 

pcet  he  on  eor3an  geseah 

ealdre  bereafod, 

J>am  3e  xr  his  elne  forleas. 

eowrum  cynne, 


eo<e  e<a 
e<an  ea<;au  ea<a 
eo<e  e<aju 
ea<;a  e<a 
a<a  a<ai 
y<e  y<a 
eo<e  eo<e 
ffi<;a  se<;ai  se<a 
ffi<ai  ^<ai 
eo<e  ea<a 
a<:a  a<;ai 
ea<a  eo<e  e<a 
ea<au  ea<:a  e<;a 
e<aju  e<a 
€a<a  e<6  eo<e 
ea<a  ea<a 
ea<a  eo<e  ea<a 
e<o  eo<e 
e<a  eo<au  ea<a 
e<a  e<a 
e<6  e<e 
ea<a  ea<au 
a<ai  a<a 

e<6  eo<e 
e<a  eo<ijo  eo<e 
eo<e  e<:a  ea<a 
e<a  e<a 
eo<e  e<a  ea<:a 
eo<e  e<a 
ea<a  e<aju 
0e<a  a!<ai 
o<u  6<o 
ea<a  ea<au 
eo<e  e<a  e<a 

e<a  ea<au 
eo<e  ea<a 
e<;a  ea<a 
ea<a  e<a  e<a 
€a<a  eo<e 
e<a  eo<e  ea<a 
e<au  e<a 
ea<a  e<o  eo<eu 
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2891.  eorla  gehwylcum 
2896.  endedogres 
2903.*him  on  efn  ligeS 

2932.  Onelan  modor 
2934.  *o9  9a?t  hi  oSeodon 
2979.  ealdsweord  eotenisc 
3010.  on  adf;ere. 
3046.*hffifde  eorSscrafa 
3063.  eorl  ellenrof 
3166.  forleton  eorla  gestreon 
3173.  eahtodan  eorlscipe 


Jjonne  edwitlif  ! 
ond  eft  cymes 
ealdorgewinna 

ond  Ohtheres ; 
eai'foSlice 
entiscne  helm 
Ne  seel  anes  hwaet 
ende  genyttod. — 
ende  gefere 
eorSan  healdan, 
ond  his  ellenweorc 


eo<e  e<e 

e<a  e<a 

e<e  ea<a 

o<a  o<;an 

o<uii  eo<ijo  ea<a 

ea<a  eo<e  e<a 

a<:ai  a<ai 

eo<e  e<a 

eo<e  e<a  6<a 

eo<e  eo<e 

ea<a  eo<:e  e<a 


{b)  The  following  lines 
the  Hauptstab)  : 

56.taldor  of  earde, — ■ 
219.  o9  piet  ymb  antid 
357.*eald  ond  anhar 
421.*y3de  eotena  cyn 
573.*unfffigne  eorl, 
596.*atole  ecgl»ra?ce. 

616.t*£er€st  East-Dena 
726.*eode  yrremod  : 
761.  eoten  waes  utweard, 
774.  innan  ond  utan 
784.+atelic  egsa 
960.  eafo5  uncuj^es ; 
998.  eal  inneweard 
lOOO.+ealles  ansund, 
1129.  eine  uuhlitnie ; 
1185.  uncran  eaferan, 
1377.+eft  set  pe  aniun. 
1512.*ehton  agltecan. 
1529. Jeft  wses  anrjed, 
1547.+angan  eaferan. 
1679.+enta  Srgeweorc ; 
1757.  eorles  sergestreon, 
1763.t)?ret  ]>ec  adl  o39e  ecg 
l7b7.Xpa.  Wcos  eft  swa  xt 
2042.+eald   jescwiga, 
2149.+estum  geyvvan. 
2248.  eorla  rehte  ! 
2314.telduni  on  andaii  : 
2334.*ealond  utan, 
2308.+earm  anhaga 


contain  text-identical  vowels  in  two  members  (including 


op  ]>€ei  him  eft  onwoc 
ofres  dogres 
mid  his  eorla  gedriht; 
ond  on  y9um  slog 
)>onne  his  ellen  deah. 
eowre  leode 

e)?elwearde, 

him  of  eagum  stod 

eorl  fur}?ur  st5p. 

irenbendum, 

anra  gehwylcum, 

u]>e  ic  swijjor, 

irenbendum  faest, 

}>a  se  agl«ca 

eard  gemunde, 

gif  he  \>xt  eal  gemon, 

Eard  git  ne  const, 

Da  se  eorl  ongeat, 

nalas  elnes  Iret, 

Him  on  eaxle  laet, 

hit  on  seht  gehwearf 

egesan  ne  gyme9. — 

eaf()}'es  getwffife9, 

ellenrofum, 

se  9e  eall  geman 

gen  is  eall  jet  9e 

Hwant,  hyt  jer  on  9e 

no  9aer  aht  cwices 

eor9weard  9one 

eft  to  leodum, 


a<;a  ea<a  e<:a 
o<:un  a<ai  6<;an 
ea<a  a<a  eo<e 
5'<au  eo<e  y<mi 
u<u  eo<e  e<a 
a<a  e<a  eo<eu 

£e<;ai  ea<;au  e<6 
eo<ijo  y<i  ea<au 
eo<e  ii<ii  eo<e 
:<i  u<ii  i<i 
a<a  e<a  a<ai 
ea<a  u<u  u<un 
ea<a  i<i  i<i 
ea<:a  a<a  a<ai 
e<:a  u<;u  ea<a 
u<u  ea<a  ea<a 
e<a  a<ai  ea<a 
e<an  a<ai  eo<e 
e<a  a<a  e<a 
a<ai  ea<a  ea<a 
e<a  se<ai  8e<ai 
eo<e  Ee<ai  e<a 
a<ai  e<a  ea<a 
e<a  Ee<ai  e<a 
ea<a  ae<a  ea<a 
e<an  y<au  ea<a 
eo<e  je<ai  8e<ai 
e<a  a<a  a<ai 
ea<a  u<u  eo<e 
ea<a  a<ai  e<a 
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2498.  ana  on  orde, 
2506.tEe}7eling  on  elne. 
2523.  oreSes  ond  attres 
2695.  andlongne  eorl 
2731.+^nig  yrfevveard 
2763.+eald  ond  omig, 
2778.  ecg  waes  iren — 
2876.tana  mid  ecge, 
2893. *up  ofer  egclif, 
3031.*eodon  unbliSe 
3135.  ^ghwfes  unrim, 
3049.  omge,   }7urhetene, 


ond  swa  to  aldre  sceal 

Naes  ecg  bona, 

forSon  ic  me  on  hafu 

ellen  cySan, 

lefter  wurde, 

eamibeaga  fela, 

ealdhlafordes 

]7a  him  waes  eines  )>earf. 

peer  J)set  eorlweorod 

under  Earnan?es 

sejjeling  boren, 

swa  hie  wi6  eorSan  freSm 


a<ai  o<o  a<a 
ae<a  e<a  e<a 
o<o  a<ai  o<:a 
a<a  eo<e  e<a 
£e<;ai  y<a  as<a 
ea<a  6<a  ea<a 
e<a  i<i  ea<a 
a<ai  e<a  e<a 
ii<u  e<a  eo<e 
eo<ijo  u<u  ea<a 
je<:ai  u<u  ae<a 
6<a  e<e  eo<e 


(c)  Of   the  above  quoted   lines,  the  following  show  vowels  neither  identical  nor 
approximately  identical,  when  traced  back  : 


357. 

eald  ond  anhar 

421. 

y3de  eotena  cyn 

573. 

unfffigne  eorl, 

596. 

atole  ecgj^raece 

616. 

jerest  East — Dena 

726. 

eode  yrremod  : 

752. 

eorjjan  sceata 

795. 

eorl  Beowulfes 

883. 

hsefdon  ealfela 

902. 

eafo3  ond  ellen ; 

913. 

e3el   Scyldinga. — 

1035. 

heht  3a  eorla  hleo 

1145. 

pses   wfflron   mid   eot- 

enum 

1201. 

Eonnenrices, 

1324. 

Yrmenlafes 

1442. 

eorlgewaedmn, 

1512. 

ehton  aglaecan — 

1702. 

eald  e3elweard — 

1730. 

sele3  him  on  eple 

1774. 

hwaet,  me  pies  on  ejjle 

1960. 

e3el  sinne  : 

2142. 

ac  me  eorla  hleo 

2334. 

ealond  uton. 

2727. 

eor3an  wynne  : 

2822. 

earfo31ice, 

2885. 

eall  e3elwyn 

mid  his  eorla  gedriht ; 

ond  on  y3um  slog 

]7onne  his  ellen  deah. 

eowre  leode 

e})elwearde, 

him  of  eagum  stod 

on  elran  men 

ealde  lafe, 

eotena  cynnes 

he  mid  eotenimi  wearS 

he  pier  eallum  wear3, 

eahta  mearas, 

ecge  cude. 

geceas  ecne  vsed. — 

yldra  br6}7or, 

nalles  for  ealdre  mearn  : 

Da  se  eorl  ongeat, 

J?aet  3es  eorl  wiere 

eor}>an  wynne, 

edwenden  cwom, 

)>onon  Eomer  woo 

eft  ge.sealde 

eorSweard  3one 

3a  waes  eall  sceacen 

)7a2t  he  on  eor3an  geseah 

eowrum  cynne, 


ea<a  a<:a  eo<e 
y<au  eo<e  y<un 
u<u  eo<e  e<a 
a<:a  e<:a  eo<:eu 
je<ai  ea<au  e<6 
eo<ijo  y<i  ea<au 
eo<e  e<a 
eo<e  ea<a 
ia<a  eo<e 
ia<;a  e<a  eo<e 
e<o     ea<a 
eo<e  ea<a 

eo<e  e<a 
eo<e  e<aju 
y<e  y<a 
eo<e  ea<a 
e<an  a<ai  eo<e 
ea<a  e<5  eo<e 
e<6  eo<e 
e<6  e<e 
e<o  eo<e 
eo<e  e<a 
ea<a  u<u  eo<e 
€0<e  ea<a 
ea<a  eo<e 
ea<a  e<5  eo<eu 


E 
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2893.  up  ofer  egclif, 

2903.  him  on  efn  ]ige3 

2934.  o5  Saet  hi  o5eodon 

3031.  eodon  unbli9e 

3046.  heefde  eorSscrafa 


}>£er  }»aet  eorlweorod 
ealdorgewinna 
earfoSlice 
under  Earnanaes 
ende  genyttod. — 

11. 


u<u  e<a  eo<e 
e<e  ea<a 
o<un  eo<ijo  ea<a 
eo<ijo  u<u  ea<a 
eo<e  e<a 


(fl)    The   following    lines    show   text-vowels   approximately    identical    in    all 
members  : 


3.ihu  6a  tE)jelingas 
6.  egsode  eorlas, 
12.J3^m  eafera  wses 
15.+})£et  hie  ser  drugon 
71.*ond  ]>Ber  on  innan 


ellen  fremedon. 
sy35an  jerest  wearS 
aefter  cenned 
aldorleaste 
eall  gedselan 


92.*cwae3,  ))Eet  se  aelmihtga     eor3an  worhte, 


150.*ylda  bearnum 
159. +ac  se  aglSca 
241.+endesa!ta, 
256.Janfealdne  gej>6ht : 
280.*gyf  him  edwenden 
468.*min  yldra  mseg 
503.*for})on  Jie  he  ne  uj^e, 
510.+aldrum  neJ)don? 
538.taldrum  ne3don, 
566.:tbe  y31afe 
616.*jerest  East-Dena 
620.+ymbeode  ]>a, 
627.*}'aet  heo  on  jenigne 
646.+£efenraeste. 
692.:eft  eardlufan 
TlS.tnaefre  he  on  aldordag- 

um 
749.  *inwit)?ancum 
757.+swylce  he  oneaiderdag- 

um 
779.+{7aet  hit  a  mid  gemete 
791.*nolde  eorla  hleo 
888.+ae)7elinges  beam 
893.ih;efde  agl«ca 
941. J3e  we  eaile 
982.*si})3an  Bejjelingas 


undyrne  cii3, 

ehtende  waes, 

Kgwearde  heold, 

ofost  is  selest 

refre  scolde 

unlifgende, 

\>?et  Benig  63er  mon, 

ne  inc  ^nig  mon, 

ond  }>aet  geaefndon  swa. 

uppe  Isegon, 

ej^elwearde, 

ides  Helminga 

eorl  gelyfde 

Wiste  ]>xm  ahlsecan 

asfre  gesecan, 

ser  ne  sij73an 

ond  wi3  earm  gesaet. 

ser  gemette. 
jenig  manna, 
jenge  }>inga 
ana  gene3de 
elne  gegongen, 
XT  ne  meahton 
eorles  crseft© 


ae<a  e<a 
e<a  eo<e  £e<ai 
ea<:a  ae<a 
se<ai  a<a 
i<i  ea<a 
ae<a  eo<e 
y<a  u<u 
a<ai  e<an 
e<a  'ffi<a 
a<ai  o<afor  o) 
e<e  £e<ai 
y<a  u<u 
u<un  6<an 
a<a  se<ai 
a<a  £e<a 
y<un  ia<u 
S<ai  ea<au  e<6 
eo<ijo  i<i 
se<ai  eo<e 
£e<a  a<ai 
e<a  ea<a  se<ai 

a<a  £e<ai 
i<i  ea<a 

ea<a  «<ai 
a<ai  «<ai 
eo<e  je<ai 
ae<a  a<ai 
je<ai  e<a 
ea<a  se<ai 
3e<ai  eo<e 


1.  Cf.   p.  48. 
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1050.  *3a  gyt  Sghwylcum 
1099.+aiiim  heolde, 
1117.*eame  on  eaxle  : 
1141.  ]>xt  he  eotena  beam 
1155.  eal  ingesteald 
1182.tarum  healdan, 
1235.*eorla  manegum, 
1247.  ]>xi  hie  oft  waron 
1269.t)7Sr  him  aglffica 
1281.  edhwyrft  eorlum, 
1294.+hra36  heo  aej^elinga 
1312.*eode  eorla  sum, 
1314.+hw<'eJ'er  him  alwalda 
1373.+}7onon  ySgeblond 
1381.+ealdgestreommi, 
1386. Jure  reghwylc  sceal 
1408.*ofereode  ]>a. 
1420.*onc5'3  eorla  gehwrem, 
1428.  3a  on  undernmffil 
1464.+}5<'et  hit  ellenweorc 
1466.+eafo}7es  crseftig, 
1502.iatolan  clommum; 
1583. *ond  63er  swylc 
1587.ialdorleasne, 
1596.+J)aet  hi  )7ses  aeSelinges 
1608.*}jaet  hit  eal  gemealt 
1636.Jearfo91ice 
1644.  *9a  com  in  gangan 
1649.  egeslic  for  eorlum 
1657.tearfo31ice, 
1661.  *ac  nie  geu3e 
1772.+aescum  ond  ecgum, 
1776.*ealdge\vinna 
1804.+w«ron  aBjjelingas 
1866.  9a  git  him  eorla  hleo 
1891.  eftsi9  eorla, 
2002.ihwylc  orleghwil 
2042.teald  asscwiga, 
2122.+ellenlice  : 
2152.  het  3a  in  beran 
2157.+l'aet  ic  his  jerest  3e 
2165.+seppelfealwe  : 
2190.  het  3a  eorla  hleo 
2232.  *in  3am  eor3huse 


eorla  drihten 
]>sei  3ffir  Snig  mon 
ides  gnornode, 
inne  gemunde. 
eor3  cyninges, 
gyf  pu  aer  })onne  he, 
sy}73an  seien  cwom 
anwiggearwe 
jetgrSpe  wear9 ; 
sij>3an  inne  fealh 
anne  hasfde 
88}>ele  cempa, 
sefre  wille 
iip  astlge3 
swa  ic  jer  dyde, 
ende  gebidan 
asjjelinga  beam 
sySf^an  ^^scheres 
oft  bewitigaS 
sefnan  scolde. 
Jjaet  he  asr  gesprfec 
no  ]>y  ier  in  gescod 
ut  offerede, 
swa  him  Sr  gescod 
eft  ne  wendon, 
ise  gelicost, 
heora  Sghw8e}>rum, 
ealdor  J^egna, 
ond  ]^§ere  idese  mid, 
aetrihte  wses 
ylda  waldend, 
Jjset  ic  me  anigne 
ingenga  min  : 
eft  to  lebdum 
inne  gesealde, 
swa  he  ser  dyde; 
uncer  Grendles 
se  3e  eall  geman 
]>§er  waes  .^Eschere, 
eaforheafodsegn, 
est  gesaegde  : 
he  him  est  geteah 
in  gefetian, 
sergestreona, 


ffi<ai  eo<e 
a<ai  Be<ai 
ea<au  ea<a  i<;i 
eo<e  i<i 
ea<a  i<i  eo<e 
a<ai  ae<ai 
eo<e  ffi<a 
o<o  o<a 
a<ai  se<a 
e<e  eo<;e  i<i 
fe<a  a<ai 
eo<ijo  60 <e  se<a 
a<a  Ee<ai 
y<un  u<u 
ea<a  je<ai 
se<ai  e<a 
eo<ijo  ae<a 
eo<e  ae<a 
u<u  o<o 
6<a  8e<a 
ea<a  ^<;ai 
a<;a  a!<;ai 
6<an  u<ii 
a<a  ffi<ai 
ae<a  e<:a 
ea<a  i<i 
ea<a  ffi<ai 
i<i  ea<a 
e<a  eo<e  i<i 
ea<a  fe<a 
ii<un  y<a 
se<a  e<a  S<ai 
ea<a  i<i 
ce<:a  e<a 
eo<e  i<i 
e<a  eo<e  £e<ai 
o<u  u<u 
ea<a  se<a  ea<a 
e<a  ae<a 
i<i  ea<e 
2e<ai  e<an 
Be<a  e<an 
eo<e  i<i 
eo<e  S<ai 
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2234.  *eormenlaf  e 
2237.t»rran  niEelum, 
2244.   })jer  on  innan  bser 
2303.tearfoaiice, 
2338.  irenne  scyld, 
2342.tae))eling  Srgod 
2349.+eafo3  ond  ellen, 
2371.*)7aet  he  wi5  selfylcum 
2412.*y3g€winne, 
2435.*w£es  }>am  yldestan 
2493.  eard,  eSelwyn. 
2577.*Inges  lafe, 
2590.+elIes  hwergen, 
2606.tgeniunde  Sa  3a  are, 
2622.  eorlscipe  efnan 
2654.teft  to  earde, 
2712.  *))e  him  se  eor3draca 
2719.  ecne  eor3reced 
2787.+eIlensiocne, 
2816.  eorlas  on  elne  : 
2828. *ac  hine  irenna 
2844.ihffifde  Jeghwse3er 
2905. ton  3am  agliecan 
2911.torleghwile, 
3003.tealdorleasne, 
3015.*£eled  {^eccan, 
3026.+earne  secgan 
3035.+serrun  m^lum  : 
3123.  eode  eahta  sum 
3130.*))£et  hi  ofstlice 
3170.tae)>elinga  beam 


se]7elan  cynnes, 

ond  se  an  3a  gen 

eorlgestreona, 

o3  3aet  sef en  cwom ; 

eorla  dryhten, 

ende  gebidan, 

forSon  he  ser  fela 

ej^els  tolas 

se  W8BS  innan  full 

ungedofe 

Naes  him  jenig  J^earf, 

}»aet  sio  ecg  gewac 

swa  sceal  seghwylc  mon, 

J»e  he  him  xr  forgeaf , 

swa  his  ffirfseder ; 

nemne  we  ^ror  maegen 

jer  geworhte, 

innan  heoldon. 

jJBer  he  hine  xr  forlet. 

ic  him  aefter  sceal. 

ecga  fornamon, 

ende  gefered 

senge  j^inga 

sy33an  underne 

}>one  3e  ier  geheold 

nalles  eorl  wegan 

hu  him  set  eele  speow, 

\>a,  Wees  ended;eg 

under  inwithrof 

ut  geferedon 

ealra  twelfe, 


eo<e  ae<a 
se<ai  a<ai 
i<i  eo<e 
ea<a  £e<a 
i<i  eo<e 
se<a  S<ai  e<a 
ea<a  e<a  £e<ai 
ae<a  e<6 
y<un  i<i 
y<a  u<u 
ea<a  e<6  £e<ai 
i<i  e<a 
e<a  S<ai 
a<ai  S<ai 
eo<e  e<a  ^<ai 
e<;a  ea<a  «<ai 
eo<e  se<ai 
e<aju  e<e  i<i 
e<a  ae<ai 
eo<e  e<a  0e<a 
i<i  e<a 
S<ai  e<a 
a<ai  £e<ai 
o<u  u<u 
ea<a  £e<ai 
ae<ai  eo<e 
ea<a  »<a 
£e<ai  e<a 
eo<ijo  €a<a  i<i 
o<o'  (or  a)  u<u 
3e<a  ea<a 


(b)    The.    following   lines    show   text-vowels   approximately    identical    in    two 
members  (including  the  Hauptstab)  : 


46.+senne  ofer  y3e 
77.+Sdre  mid  yldum, 
145.  ana  wi5  eallum, 
251.*ienlic  an.syn. 
263.+»')>eie  ordfruma, 
369.teorla  geaehtlan, 


umborwesende  : 
Jjaet  hit  wear3  ealgearo, 
o5  ]jaet  idel  stod 
Nu  ic  eower  sceal 
Ecg})eow  haten ; 
huru  se  aldor  deah, 


je<ai  y<un  u<u 
ffi<ai  y<a  ea<a 
8e<ai  ea<a  i<I 
se<ai  a<a  eo<eu 
ae<a  o<o  e<a 
eo<e  Be<a  a<a 


1.  ofo.st<*of-j\st  (Siever.s,  /I7.?.  6V.  43,  a.4)<obun.st  (Biilbring,  .4?.  Elbr/i.  §375). 
Holthausen  connects  it  withO.S.  obast<of-*ast,  and  connects*ast  withO.Icel.  eisa. 
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392.:a]dor  East— Dena, 
433.+ha^bb  ic  eac  geahsod, 
444.  etan  unforhte, 
592.+atol  seglseca,, 
642.*J>a  wffis  eft  swa  ser 
802.  ffinig  ofer  eor{)an 
816.+atol  seglseca,, 
906.+eallvun  ?e}>elingum 
972.Jearm  ond  eaxle; 
987.+egl,  unheoru  : 
989.+ireii  ^rgod, 

1112.*eofer  irenheard, 

1168.*arf£Est  set  ecga  gelacum. 

1187.tumborwesendum  ^r 

1225.+ae})eling,  eadig  ! 

1238.*unrim  eorla, 

1254.+unriht  aefnde 

1259. tides,  agljecwif 

1332.Jatol  sese  wlanc 

1351.+idese  onlic ; 

1549.  *wi9  ord  ond  wi5  ecge 

1617.*ffittren  ellorgffist, 

1655. *ic  ]psRi  unsofte 

1676.+aldrbealu  eorlum, 

1736.*adl  ne  yldo, 

1848.Jadl  op6e  iren 

1865.i«ghwaes  untjele 

lS85.:oft  geashted  : 

1941.+iclese  to  efnan, 

2064.  a3sweord  eorla, 

2092.*sy56an  ic  on  yrre 

2188.*ae9eling  unfrom  : 

2214.*eldum  uncuS. 

2271.  eald  uhtsceaSa 

2297. ieal  utanweard  : 

2443.iae9eling  unwrecen 

2449.:teald  ond  infrod 

2557.+oru3  aglsecan 

2564.+ecgum  unslaw  : 

2586.iiren  ffirgod. 

2624.t£eghwaes  unrini, 

2667.+a29eling  anhydig; 

2715.+attr  on  innan. 


pset  he  eower  aeljelu  can 

J?aet  se  segl^ca 

swa  he  oft  dyde, 

ealdre  })inum, 

inne  on  healle 

irenna  cyst, 

him  on  eaxle  wear9 

to  aldorceare. 

no  pmr  jenge  swa  )>eah 

^ghwylc  gecw8e9, 

]>e  9ses  ahlsecan 

ae)>eling  manig 

Sprsec  \>a  ides  Scyldinga 

arna  gefremedon. 

Ic  pe  an  tela 

swa  hie  oft  ssv  dydon  : 

o]>  ]>set  eude  becw5m, 

yrnij^e  gemunde, 

eftsi9as  teah, 

69er  earmsceapen 

ingang  forstod. 

se  }>ser  inne  swealt. 

ealdre  gedigde, 

swa  ]>u  ffir  dydest. 

ne  him  inwitsorh 

ealdor  9inne, 

ealde  wisan. 

p'cdt  w;es  an  cyning, 

})eah  9e  hio  ffinlicu  sy 

sy99an  Ingelde 

lippriht  astod. — 

edwenden  cwoni 

p^r  on  innan  glong 

opene  standan, 

ne  9£ei'  senig  mon 

ealdres  linnan. 

aenge  gefremman. 

ut  of  stane, 

ffighwse9rum  wses 

NiPs  ]>set  e9e  si9, 

pa,  he  of  ealdre  gewat, 

ealle  maegne 

Da  se  te9eling*giong, 


a<:a  ea<au  8e<;a 
ea<:au  a<ai  £e<ai 
e<e  u<u  o<o 
a<a  £e<ai  ea<a 
e<a  S<ai  i<;i 
se<;ai  eo<e  i<i 
a<a  a<ai  ea<a 
ea<;a  te<a  a<;a 
ea<a  ea<a  Be<ai 
e<a  u<u  ^<ai 
i<i  £e<ai  a<ai 
eo<e  i<i  £e<a 
a<ai  e<a  i<i 
u<u  £e<ai  a<ai 
ffi<a  ea<au  a<a 
u<u  eo<e  a!<;ai 
u<u  ae<;a  e<a 
i<i  a<ai  y<a 
a<a  £e<a  e<a 
i<i  o<a  ea<a 
o<;o  e<;a  i<i 
a!<ai  e<a  i<i 
u<;u  ea<a 
a<a  eo<e  *<ai 
a<ai  y<a  i<i 
a<ai  i<i  ea<a 
se<ai  u<u  ea<a 
o<o  £e<a  a<ai 
i<i  e<a  £e<ai 
a<ai  eo<e  i<i 
y<i  ii<u 
ae<a  u<u  e<e 
e<a  u<u  i<i 
ea<a  ii<un  o<:o 
ea<a  ii<ii  ^<ai 
se<a  u<u  ea<a 
ea<a  i<i  ffi<ai 
o<u  a<ai  u<u 
e<;a  u<a  K<;ai 
i<i  S<ai  e<au 
^<ai  u<u  ea<a 
se<;a  a<a  ea<;a 
a,<ai  i<i  8e<a 
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2760.+ealcles  uhtflogan, 
2772.+ons5'n  renig, 
2908.*eorl  ofer  oSruin 
2951.*eorl  OngenJ'Io 
3019. toft,  nalles  ^ne, 
3075.+agendes  est 
3101.  uton  nu  efstan 
3168.+eldum  swa  unnyt, 


orcas  stodan, 

ac  hyne  ecg  fornam. 

unlifgendum, 

ufor  oncirde ; 

elland  tredan, 

£er  gesceawod. 

69re  sl9e 

swa  hit  ^ror  waes. 


ea<a  u<un  o<o 
o<a  £e<;ai  e<:a 
eo<e  6<:an  u<:u 
eo<e  o<a  u<u 
o<o  S<ai  e<a 
a<ai  e<an  S<ai 
u<un  e<o  (or  a)  o<an 
e<a  u<u  a!<ai 


(c)  Of  the  above  quoted  lines,  the  following  show  vowels  neither  identical,  nor 
approximately   identical,   when  traced  back  : 


71.  ond  J>jer  on  innan 
92.  cw»5,  J>set  se  selmihtga 
145.  ana  wi8  eallum, 
150.  ylda  bearnum 
251.  Snlic  ansyn. 
280.  gyf  him  edwenden 
468.  min  yldra  mseg 
503.  for}»on  }»e  he  ne  uj^e, 
616.  Srest  East — Dena 
627.  }73et  heo  on  senigne 
642.  pa,  waes  eft  swa  ier 
749.  inwitjjancum 
791.  nolde  eorla  hleo 
982.  sij>3an  sej^elingas 
1050.  9a  gyt  Sghwylcum 
1112.  eofer  irenheard, 
1117.  eame  on  eaxle  : 
1168.  arf  jest  aet  ecga  gelacum. 
1235.  eorla  manegum, 
1238.  unrim  eorla, 
1312.  eode  eorla  sum, 
1408.  ofereode  pa, 
1420.  oncy9  eorla  gehwjem, 
1549.  wi9  ord  ond  wi9  eege 
1583.  ond  69er  swylc 
1608.  })wt  hit  eal  gemealt 
1617.  jettren  ellorgEust, 
1644.  9a  c5m  in  gangan 
1655.  Ic  pxi  unsofte 

1.  Cf.  p.  35. 


eall  gedSlan 

eor9an  worhte, 

o5  j^set  idel  stod 

undyrne  cu9, 

Nu  ic  eower  sceal 

jef  re  scolde 

unlifgende, 

pset  Eenig  69er  man 

ejjelwearde, 

eorl  gelyfde 

inne  on  healle 

ond  wi9  earm  gesaet. 

jenge  J^inga 

eorles  cr.nefte 

eorla  drihten 

sejjeling  manig 

ides  gnornode, 

Spr?ec  9a  ides  Scyldinga  : 

syj)9an  sefen  cwom 

swa  hie  oft  rer  dydon  : 

sejjele  cempa, 

sepelinga  beam 

sy)79an  iEscheres 

ingang  forstod. 

ut  offerede, 

ise  gelicost, 

se  p3sr  inne  swealt. 

ealdor  9egna, 

ealdre  gedigde, 


Ki  ea<a 
se<a  eo<e 
a<ai  ea<a  i<i 
y<a  u<u 
£e<ai  a<a  eo<eu 
e<e  Je<ai 
y<a  u<u 
u<un  6<;an 
Ee<ai  ea<au  e<5 
Ee<ai  eo<e 
e<a  S<ai  i<i 
i<;i  ea<a 
eo<e  £e<:ai 
se<a  eo<:e 
£e<ai  eo<e 
eo<e  i<i  ae<a 
ea<au  ea<a  i<i 
a<ai  e<a  i<i 
eo<e  Be<a 
u<u  eo<e  re<ai 
eo<ijo  eo<e  se<a 
eo<ijo  3e<a 
eo<e-  fB<a 
o<o  e<a  i<i 
o<an  u<u 
ea<a  i<i 
se<ai  e<a  i<i 
i<i  ea<a 
(i<i)  u<u  ea<a 


2.  For  rhythm  cf.   Sievers   (P.B.B.,  10). 
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1661. 

ac  me  geufle 

ylda  waldend, 

a<un  y<a 

1736. 

adl  ne  yldo, 

ne  him  inwitsorh 

2e<ai  y<a  i<i 

1776. 

ealdgewinna 

ingenga  min  : 

ea<a  i<i 

2092. 

sy99an  ic  on  yrre 

uppriht  astod. — 

y<i  ii<ii 

2188. 

ae}>eling  unfrom  : 

edwenden  cwom 

ae<a  u<u  e<e 

2214. 

elduni  uncu9. 

\>ser  on  innan  giong 

e<a  u<u  i<i 

2232. 

in  3am  eor9huse 

sergestreona, 

eo<e  8e<ai 

2234. 

eomienlafe 

se})elan  cynnes, 

eo<e  ae<a 

2371. 

\>xt  he  wi9  selfylcum 

e{7elst6las 

ae<a  e<6 

2412. 

y3gewinne, 

se  wses  innan  full 

y<un  i<i 

2435. 

wffis  )7ani  yldestan 

ungedofe 

y<a  u<u 

2577. 

Inges  lafe, 

J>set  sio  ecg  gewac 

i<i  e<a 

2712. 

\>e  him  se  eorSdraca 

ser  geworhte, 

eo<e  £e<ai 

2828. 

ac  hine  irenna 

ecga  fornamon, 

i<i  e<a 

2908. 

eorl  ofer  oSriun 

ixnlifgendum, 

eo<e  6<an  u<u 

2951. 

eorl  Ongeiijjio 

uf  or  oncirde ; 

eo<e  o<a  u<u 

3015. 

jeled  }>eccan. 

nalles  eorl  wegan 

je<ai  eo<e 

III. 

(a)    The  following  lines  show   identical   vowels  in   all  members,  when  traced 
back  : 


3.ihii  9a  sejjelingas 
12.+9Sm  eafera  wses 
Id.fpset  hie  ser  drugon 
22.  pset  hine  on  ylde 
56.+aldor  of  earde, — 
70.  Jjonne  yldo  beam 
77.teedr6  mid  yldum, 
84.  }>aet  se  ecghete 
100.  eadiglice, 
135.  ac  ymb  ane  niht 
159. +ac  se  aglgeca 
241.iendesseta, 
256.+anfealdne  ge^oht  : 
258.  him  se  yldesta 
283.  o99e  a  sy}79an 
296.  arum  healdan, 
336.  ar  ond  ombiht. 
340.  him  \>a,  ellenrof 
354.  ond  ]>e  J>a  ondsware 
375.  angan  dohtor : 
392.::aldor  East— Dena 


ellen  fremedon. 

aefter  cenned 

aldorleaste 

eft  gewunigen 

op  J)aet  him  eft  onwoc 

ffifre  gefrugnon, 

}»aet  hit  wear9  ealgearo, 

a{?umsweorum 

o9  9aet  an  ongan 

eft  gefremede 

ehtende  waes, 

ajgwearde  heold, 

ofost  is  selest 

ondswarode, 

earfo9I»rage, 

o]>  pset  eft  byre9 

Ne  seah  ic  elJ)eodge 

andswarode 

ffidre  gecy9an, 

is  his  eafora  nu 

}»aet  he  eower  aej>elu  can 


£e<;a  e<Ca 
ea<a  se<a 
£e<ai  a<a 
y<a  e<a 
a<a  ea<a  e<a 
y<a  £e<ai 
Ee<a  y<a  ea<a 
e<a  a<ai 
ea<au  a<;ai 
a<ai  e<a 
a<ai  e<an 
e<a  £e<a 
a<ai  o<a  (or  o) 
y<a  o<a 
a<ai  ea<;a 
a<ai  e<a 
-   a<ai  o<a  e<a 
e<a  a<a 
o<a  ^<a 
a<ai  ea<a 
a<a  ea<au  as<a 
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433.Jhasbb  ic  eac  geahsod, 

472.  ealde  madmas  : 

510.+aldruin  iieJ»don? 

538.+aldrum  neSdon, 

566. :be  yaiafe 

592.tatol  ffiglffica 

605.  ofer  ylda  beam 

620.+ymbeode  \>a 

646.+£efenraeste. 

661.  gif  \>u  t>set  ellenweorc 

680.  aldre  beneotan, 

692.::eft  eardlufan 

699.  3urh  anes  craeft 

705.  ealle  buton  aniim. 

718.+nffifre  he  on  aldordagum 

739.  no  t)ffit  se  aglSca 

757.+swylce  he  on  ealderdag- 
um 

779.+))aet  hit  a  mid  gemete 

784.+atelic  egsa 

805.  ecga  gehwylcre. 

816.+atol  seglseca, 

822.  ]>set  his  aldres  wses 

830.  swylce  oncy}>9e 

881.  earn  his  nefan, 

888.+ae}7elinges  beam 

893.+hsefde  agleeca 

900.  ellendffidum ; 

906.teallum  aej^elingum 

941.J3e  we  ealle 

972.+earm  ond  eaxle; 
lOOO.+ealles  ansund, 
1029.   in  ealobence 
1053.  yrfelafe, 
1086.  )7set  hie  him  6aer  flet 
1099.tarum  heolde, 
1110.  tet  })ffim  ade  w;es 
1182.tarum  healdan, 
1225.+ae)jeling,  eadig ! 
1244.  ofer  ?f|7elinge 
1262.  to  ecgbanan 
1269.+)»ffir  him  aglreca 
1287.  ecguni  dyhtig 
1294.+hra3e  heo  se|>elinga 


)7se  se  ^gljeca 

he  me  a))as  swor. — 

Ne  inc  jenig  mon, 

ond  J^aet  gesefndon  swa. 

uppe  Ijegon, 

ealdre  J?inmii, 

6}7res  dogres, 

ides  Hehiiinga 

Wiste  psem  ahlrecan 

aldre  gedigest. 

J^eah  ic  eal  msege. 

seire  gesecan, 

ealle  ofercomon, 

past  waes  yidum  ciij>, 

xr  ne  sijj9an 

yldan  fiohte, 

ser  gemette. 

senig  manna, 

anra  gehwylcum, 

Scolde  his  aldorgedal 

him  on  eaxle  \vear3 

ende  gegongen, 

ealle  gebette, 

swa  hie  a  wSron 

ana  geneSde 

elne  gegongen, 

he  Jjc-es  aron  3ah, 

to  aldorceare. 

ser  ne  meahton 

no  Jjffir  ffinge  swa  ])eah 

J>a  se  aglffica 

oSrum  gesellan. 

ond  )7one  senne  heht 

eal  gerymdon, 

Jjfet  5fer  Snig  mon 

ejjgesyne 

gyf  )ju  ser  ))onne  he, 

Ic  ]>e  an  tela 

y}»gesene, 

angan  brej^er, 

fetgra'pe  wear3 ; 

andweard  scireS. 

anne  haefde 


ea<au  a<ai  se<ai 
ea<a  a<ai 
a<a  £e<ai 
a<a  ae<a 
y<iin  u<ii 
a<a  S<ai  ea<:a 
y<a  6<an 
e<ijo  i<i 
£e<a  a<ai 
e<a  a<a 
a<a  ea<a 
e<a  ea<a  £e<ai 
a<ai  ea<a 
ea<a  a<ai  y<a 
a<:a  ffi<ai 
a<ai  y<a 

ea<a  8e<ai 
a<ai  £e<ai 
a<a  e<a  a<ai 
e<a  a<a 
a<a  S<ai  ea<a 
a<a  e<a 
o<a  ea<a 
ea<au  a<ai 
ae<a  a<ai 
«<ai  e<a 
e<a  a<ai 
ea<a  a?<a  a<a 
ea<:a  ffi<ai 
ea<a  ea<a  8e<ai 
ea<a  a<a  a<ai 
ea<a  o<;an 
y<a  je<ai 
6<an  ea<a 
a<ai  iB<ai 
a<ai  e<au 
a<ai  3e<ai 
£E<a  ea<au  a<a 
8e<a  y<au 
e<:a  a<ai 
a<ai  a5<a 
e<a  a<a 
8B<a  a<ai 
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1314.+hw8e)7er  him  alwalda 
1332.+atol  Eese  wlanc 
1338.  ealdres  scyldig, 
1349.  ellorgsestas  : 
1373.J}7onon  y3geblond 
1377. +eft  aet  ]>e  anum. 
1381.Jealdgestreonum, 
1386. ture  seghwylc  sceal 
1458.  J?aet  was  an  foran 
14&4.+)7Pet  hit  ellenweorc 
1466.Jeafo}7es  craeftig, 
1471.  ellenmffirQum. 
1502.+atolan  clommum ; 
1524.  aldre  sceJ^San, 
1529. ieft  waes  anrad, 
1547.+angan  eaferan. 
1556.  y3elice, 
1587.+aldorleasne, 
1596.+)?»t  hi  ]>xs  8e))elinges 
1636.tearfo31ice 
1657.+earfo91ice 
1679.+enta  «rgeweorc ; 
1710.  eaforum  Ecgwelan, 
1714.  eaxlgesteallan, 
1762.  ane  hwile  : 
1763.+})set  pec  adl  o99e  ecg 
1766.  o93e  atol  yldo, 
1772.Jaescum  ond  ecgum, 
1779.  ecan  dryhtne, 
1787. J)7a  v/ies  eft  swa  set 
1796.  se  for  andrysnum 
1804.iwffiron  fej>elingas 
1935.  psat  hie  an  daeges 
1945.  ealodrincende 
2002.+hwylc  orleghwil 
2005.  yrm9e  to  aldre ; 
2042.+eald  aescwiga, 
2061.  ealdres  scyldig; 
2117.  69er  to  yldum. 
2122.1:ellenlice  : 
2149.testum  geywan. 


jefre  wille 

eftsl9as  teah, 

ond  nQ  oJ)er  cwom 

9aera  69er  waes, 

up  astige9 

Eard  git  ne  const, 

swa  ic  ^r  dyde, 

ende  gebidan 

ealdgestreona. 

aefnan  scolde. 

piet  he  £Br  gespraec 

paem  69rum  swa, 

no  ]>y  ser  in  gescod 

ac  seo  ecg  geswac 

nalas  eines  last. 

Him  on  eaxle  laeg, 

sy)79an  he  eft  astod. 

swa  him  Sr  gescod 

eft  ne  wendon, 

heora  reghwaej^rum, 

aetrihte  waes 

hit  on  ^ht  gehwearf 

Ar-Scyldingum ; 

oj'fiet  he  ana  hwearf, 

eft  sona  bi9, 

eafo}>es  getw«fe9, 

o99e  eagna  bearhtm 

jjaet  ic  me  senigne 

fjes  9e  ic  on  aldre  gebad, 

ellenrofmii, 

ealle  beweotede 

eft  to  leodum 

eagum  starede ; 

69er  sffidan, 

uncer  Grendles 

ic  9aEt  call  gewraec, 

se  9e  eall  geman 

him  se  69er  {'onan 

pa,  waes  eft  hra9e 

pxT  waes  iEschere, 

Gen  is  eall  aet  9e 


a<;a  S<ai 
a<a  je<;a  e<a 
ea<;a  6<an 
e<a  6<an 
y<:un  u<u 
e<a  a<ai  ea<a 
ea<a  a!<ai 
Ee<ai'  e<a 
a<ai  ea<a 
e<;a  ae<a 
ea<a  S<ai 
e<;a  6<an 
a<a  ffi<ai 
a<a  e<;a 
e<a  a<a  e<a 
a<ai  ea<a  ea<a 
y<au  e<a 
a<a  re<ai 
ae<a  e<;a 
ea<;a  ffi<ai 
ea<;a  ae<a 
e<a  je<ai  Ee<ai 
ea<a  e<a  a<ai 
ea<a  a<ai 
a<ai  e<a 
a<ai  e<a  ea<a 
a<a  y<a  ea<au 
ae<a  e<a  £e<ai 
e<;aju  a<a 
e<a  S<ai  e<a 
a<a  ea<a 
pe<a  e<a 
a<a  ea<au 
ea<a  6<an 
o<u  u<u 
y<a  a<a  ea<a 
ea<a  fe<a  ea<a 
ea<a  6<an 
6<an  y<a  e<a 
e<a  ae<a 
e<an  y<au  ea<a 


1.  For  rhythm  cf.   Sievers   {P.B.B.,  10). 
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2157.+J>set  ic  his  serest  3e 
2165.+aeppelfealwe  : 
2237.+ffirran  mffilum, 
2280.  eacen-craeftig, 
2303.tearfo91ice, 
2314.+eldum  on  andan  : 
2342.tse))eling  argod 
2349.+eafoa  ond  ellen, 
2361.  hsefde  him  on  eamie 
2368.tearm  anhaga 
2378.  estum  mid  are, 
2387.  ond  him  eft  gewat 
2399.  ellenweorca, 
2451.  eaforan  ellorsI9  : 
2453.  yrfeweardas, 
2461.  an  aeft«r  anum  : 
2475.  o93e  him  OnegnSeos 
2481.  ))eah  9e  69er  his 
2506.JaB)7eling  on  elne. 
2520.  ■wi9  9aes  aglscan 
2534.  piei  he  wi9  agljecan 
2541.  anes  mannes  : 
2590.+elIes  hwergen, 
2592.  ]>iet  9a  aglsecan  hy 
2599.  ealdre  burgan. 
2606.+gemunde  9a  9a  are, 
2643.  }jis  ellenweorc 
2654.teft  to  earde, 
2657.  J?cPt  naeron  ealdgevvyrht, 
2667.+ae)7eling  anhydig, 
2731.*Knig  yrfeweard 
2747.  bio  nu  on  ofste, 
2763.Jeald  ond  omig 
2772.+onsyn  Jenig, 
2774.  eald  enta  geweorc 
2787.+ellensiocne, 
2796.  ecum  dryhtne, 
2844.ihsefde  2egh\va;9er 
2876.+ana  mid  ecge, 
2905. +on  9am  aglsecan 
2911.:orlegh\vile, 
2920.  ealdor  dugo9e ; 
2924.  Jjsette  Ongen9io 
2926.  ))a  for  onmedlan 


est  gesaegde  : 

he  him  est  geteah 

ond  se  an  9a,  gen 

o9  6set  hyne  an  abealh 

o9  9aet  sef  en  cwom  ; 

no  9Eer  aht  cwices 

ende  gebidan, 

for9on  he  ser  fela 

ana  xxx 

eft  to  leodum, 

o9  9aet  he  yldra  wear9, 

Ongen9ios  beam 

o9  9one  anne  daeg, 

69res  ne  gyme9 

J)onne  se  an  hafa9 

}>uhte  him  eall  to  riim, 

eaferan  wjeran 

ealdre  gebohte, 

Naes  ecg  bona, 

elles  meahte 

eofo9o  d^le, 

ne  bi9  swylc  earges  si9. 

swa  sceal  zeghwylc  men, 

eft  gemetton. 

hiora  in  anmn  weoU 

pe  he  him  ser  forgeaf, 

ana  a96hte 

nemne  we  seror  msegen 

]>xt  he  ana  scyle 

ealle  maegne 

aefter  wurde, 

l?8et  ic  Elrwelan 

earm  beaga  fela, 

ac  hyne  ecg  fornam. 

anne  mannan, 

9JEr  he  hine  ier  forlet. 

J>e  ic  her  on  starie, 

ende  gefered 

J>a  him  waes  elnes  J^earf. 

senge  {>inga 

8y99an  underne 

us  wses  a  sy99an 

ealdre  besny9ede 

jerest  gesohton 


»<ai  e<an 
a8<;a  e<an 
se<ai  a<ai 
ea<au  a<ai 
ea<a  je<a 
ea<a  a<a  a<ai 
ae<a  Ee<ai  e<a 
ea<e  e<a  £e<ai 
ea<a  a<ai 
ea<a  a<ai  e<a 
e<an  a<ai  y<a 
e<a  o<a 
e<a  a<ai 
ea<a  e<a  6<an 
y<a  a<:ai 
a<ai  a<ai  ea<a 
o<a  ea<a 
6<an  ea<a 
ae<a  e<a  e<a 
a<ai  e<a 
a<ai  eo<a 
a<ai  ea<a 
e<a  £e<ai 
ai<ai  e<a 
ea<a  a<ai 
a<:ai  se<;ai 
e<a  JKai 
e<a  ea<a  £e<ai 
ea<a  a<ai 
ae<a  a<a  ea<a 
ffi<ai  y<a  ae<a 
o<a  (or  o)  £e<ai 
ea<a  6<a  ea<a 
o<a  se<ai  e<a 
ea<a  e<a  a<ai 
e<a  £e<ai 
e<aju  o<a 
K<:ai  e<:a 
a<ai  e<a  e<a 
a<ai  2e<ai 
o<u  u<u 
ea<a  a<ai 
o<a  ea<a 
o<a  ae<ai 
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2929.  eald  ond  egesfull 
2938.  earmre  teohhe 
2961.  \>ser  wear3  OngenSiovv 
2972.  ealdimi  ceorle 
3003.+ealdorleasne 
3026.tearne  secgan, 
3035.+^rraii  m^lum  : 
3075.Jagendes  est 
3170.tae})elinga  beam 


ondslyht  ageaf, 
ondlonge  niht : 
ecgum  sweorda, 
ondslyht  giofan, 
Jjone  9e  ^r  geheold 
hu  him  aet  jete  speow, 
}>a  waes  endedaeg 
set  gesceawod. 
ealre  twelfe, 


ea<a  e<;a  o<:a 
ea<a  o<a 
o<a  e<a 
ea<a  o<a   . 
ea<a  £e<ai 
ea<;a  £e<a 
*<;ai  e<a 
a<ai  e<an  2e<ai 
ae<a  ea<a 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  vowels  identical  in  two  members,  including  the 
the  Hauptstab,  when  traced  back  : 

9.  o5  Jjfet  hini  seghwylc        ymbsittendra 


46.+ffinne  ofer  y9e 
263.+£e{jele  ordfruma 
287.  ombeht  uuforht  : 
369.+eorla  geaehtlan, 
534.  earfe))o  on  yj>um, 
848.  atol  y3a  geswing, 
987.+egl,  unheoru  : 
989.+iren  Srgod, 
1002.  aldres  orwena. 
1097.  elne  unfiitme 
1187.+umborwesendum  aer 
1228.  her  is  reghwylc  eorl 
1254.+unriht  sefnde, 
1259.iides,  aglsecwif, 
1300.  ac  wjes  d]>er  in 
1351.+idese  onlic; 
1459.  ecg  waes  iren, 
1493.  efste  mid  elne, 
1575.  yrre  ond  anrzed. 
1676.+aldrbealu  eorlum, 
1815.  aejjeling  to  yppan, 
1841.  eorl  jeSelum  god 
1848.tadl  ol?3e  iren 
1865.iffighwaes  untile 
1874.  ealdum  infrodum, 
1885.:oft  geaehted  : 
1886.  ffighwffis  orleahtre, 
1941.tidese  to  efnan, 
2198.  eard,  eaelriht, 
2210.  eald,  ej)elweard — 


umborwesende  : 

Ecg}7eow  haten ; 

.^ghwaejjre.s  sceal 

huru  se  aldor  deah, 

9onne  senig  oj^er  man. 

eal  gemenged 

^ghwylc  gecw;tS, 

]>e  5ses  ahlgecan 

No  pxt  y9e  by9 

a9um  benemde, 

arna  gefreniedon. 

5J>rum  getrywe, 

op  }7set  ende  becwom, 

yrml>e  gemunde, 

£er  geteohhod 

69er  earmsceapen 

atrtearum  fah, 

nalas  ondsware 

Naes  seo  ecg  f  racod 

swa  ]>u  ser  dydest. 

p3er  se  oj^er  wtes  ; 

him  on  ondsware  : 

ealdor  9inne, 

ealde  wisan. 

6)7  res  swi9or, 

J73et  waes  an  cyning, 

o\>  Jjaet  hine  yldo  benam 

}>eah  9e  hio  jenlicu  sy, 

69rmn  swi9or, 

o9  9aet  an  ongan 


o<u  ae<ai  y<u 
£e<ai  y<un  u<u 
a3<a  o<o  e<a 
o<a  u<u  je<ai 
eo<e  ae<a  a<a 
ea<a  y<un  6<an 
a<;a  y<un  ea<a 
e<;a  u<u  a!<;ai 
i<i  Be<ai  a<ai 
a<a  o<u  y<au 
e<a  u<;u  a<:ai 
u<u  Je<ai  a<ai 
£e<ai  eo<e  6<an 
u<a  ae<a  e<a 
i<i  a<ai  y<a 
o<;an  i<i  S<ai 
i<i  o<a  ea<a 
e<a  i<i  a<ai 
e<o  e<a(oro)  o<a 
y<i  a<a  e<a 
a<Ca  eo<e  S<;ai 
ae<a  y<ii  6<an 
eo<e  ae<a  o<a 
a<ai  i<i  ea<a 
S<ai  u<u  ea<a 
ea<a  i<i  6<an 
o<o  se<a  a<ai 
se<ai  o<u  y<a 
i<i  e<a  ae<ai 
ea<a  e<6  6<an 
ea<a  e<o  a<ai 
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2297.Jeal  utanweard  : 
2415.  eald  under  eorSan  : 
2443.+0eJ'eling  unwrecen 
2449.::eald  ond  infrod 
2557.+oru9  agl«can 
2564.+ecgum  unslaw  : 
2586.iiren  rergod. 
2616.  ealdsweord  etonisc, 
2624.j£eghwjes  unrim, 
2670.  atol  inwitgffist 
2676.  elne  geeode, 
2715.tattr  on  innan. 
2739.  aSa  on  unriht. 
2783.  ar  waes  on  ofste 
2957.  eald  under  eorSweall, 
3007.  eorlscipe  efnde. 
3019.Joft,  nalles  iene, 
3101.  uton  nu  efstan 
3168.+eldum  swa  unnyt, 


ne  3£er  eenig  mon 

waes  J>ajt  y9e  ceap 

ealdres  linnan. 

senge  gefremman. 

ut  of  stane, 

seghwaeSriun  waes 

Nws  jjaet  e9e  si3, 

Jjaet  him  Onela  forgeaf, 

J>a  he  of  ealdre  gewat, 

63re  si3e, 

\>a.  his  agen  waes 

Da  se  jeSeling  giong, 

Ic  Saes  ealles  mseg, 

eftsiSes  georn 

]>SL  w;es  oht  boden 

Nu  is  ofst  betost 

elland  tredan, 

59re  si9e 

swa  hit  alror  waes. 


ea<;a  ii<u  ae<ai 
ea<a  eo<e  y<au 
ae<a  u<u  ea<:a 
ea<a  i<i  £e<ai 
o<u  a<ai  ii<ii 
e<a  u<u  S<ai 
i<i  £e<ai  e<au 
ea<a  e<;e  o<a 
ae<ai  u<u  ea<a 
a<a  i<i  o<an 
e<a  eo<ijo  a<ai 
a<ai  i<i  ae<a 
a<ai  u<;u  ea<a 
a<ai  o<a(oro)  e<a 
ea<:a  eo<e  o^.an 
eo<e  e<a  o<a(oro) 
o<o  ffi<ai  e<a 
u<ua  e<a  (or  o)  6<an 
e<a  u<u  ffi<ai 


The  remaining  lines  are 

33.  isig  ond  utfus, 

111.  )?anGn  untydras 

112.  eotenas  ond  ylfe 
118.  fand  pa,  9aer  inne 
126.  9a  waes  on  uhtan 
130.  aG)?eling  aergod 
1G5.  atol  angenga 
198.  ae)7ele  ond  eacen. 
224.  eorfe9es  xt  ende. 
228.  J?aes  pe  him  yjjiade 
276.  eawe9  ))urh  egsan 
303.  on  ancre  f;est. 
317.  mid  arstafum 

330.  rescholt  ufangrSg  : 

332.  oretmecgas 

346.  aldre  l>inum 

363.  pone  yldestan 

382.  for  arstafum 

410.  on  minre  ejjeltyrf 


IV. 

ae}7elinges  faer ; 
ealle  onwocon, 
ond  orcneas, 
aejjelinga  gedriht 
mid  aerdaege 
unbli96  saet, 
oft  gefremede, 
Het  him  y91idan 
panon  up  hra9e 
e9e  wurdon. 
uncu9ne  ni9, 
Eoforllc  scionon 
eowic  gehealde 
waes  se  iren})reat 
aefter  aej^elum  fraegn  : 
gif  he  us  geunnan  wile 
oretmecgas 
lis  onsende, 
undvrne  cu9  : 


i<i  u<ii  ae<a 
u<u  ea<a 
eo<e  y<a  o<o 
i<i  8e<a 
u<un  ae<ai 
8e<a  ffi<ai  u<u 
a<a  a<ai  o<o 
se<a  ea<au  y<un 
eo<a  e<a  u<ii 
y<un  e<au 
ea<au  e<a  u<u 
a<a  eo<e 
a<ai  eo<eu 
se<a  u<u  i<i 
6<u  ae<a 
a<a  u<u 
y<a  6<u 
a<ai  u<un 
e<6  u<u 
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413. 

idel  ond  unnyt, 

si93an  Sfenleoht 

i<I  u<u  S<a 

428. 

eodor  Scyldinga, 

anre  bene  : 

eo-<e  a<ai 

431. 

J7£et  ic  mote  ane 

[ond]  minra  eorla  gedryht, 

a<ai  eo<e 

449. 

ete5  angenga 

unmurnllce, 

e<e  a<ai  u<u 

458. 

ond  for  arstafum 

iisic  sohtest. 

a<ai  u<un 

464. 

ofer  y9a  gewealc 

Ar-Scyldinga  : 

y<un  a<ai 

481. 

ofer  ealowrege 

oretmecgas, 

ea<a  6<u 

499. 

UnferS  ma))elode, 

Ecglafes  beam. 

u<u  e<a 

556. 

peet  ic  agl^can 

orde  gertehte, 

a<ai  o<o 

602. 

eafoS  ond  ellen 

ungeara  nii, 

ea<a  e<a  u<u 

634. 

]>set  ic  anunga 

eowra  leoda 

a<ai  eo<eu 

663. 

eodur  Scyldinga 

ut  of  healle  : 

eo<e  u<u 

668. 

ymb  aldor  Dena, 

eotonweard  ahead. 

a<a  eo<e 

671. 

9a  he  him  of  dyde 

isernbyman, 

o<a  i<i 

673. 

irenna  cyst 

ombiht)>egne, 

KI  o<a 

689. 

eorles  andwlitan, 

ond  hine  ymb  monig 

eo<e  o<a  y<u 

744. 

unlyfgendes 

eal  gefeomiod, 

u<u  ea<a 

759. 

ffifensprffice, 

iiplang  astod 

£e<a  u<u 

769. 

eorhim  ealuscerwen. 

Yrre  wjeron  begen, 

eo<e  ea<a  y<!i 

831. 

inwidsorge, 

pe  hie  ^r  drugon 

i<i  £e<ai 

859. 

ofer  eonnengrund 

6J>er  nfenig 

eo<e  6<an 

876. 

ellendSdum, 

uncu}7es  fela, 

e<a  u<u 

907. 

swylce  oft  bemearn 

Eerran  niEelum 

o<;o  je<ai 

932. 

3aet  waes  ungeara, 

J>£et  ic  Snges  me 

u<u  £e<ai 

1037. 

in  under  eodei-as; 

}>ara  on  anum  stod 

i<i  eo<e  a<ai 

1044. 

eodor  Ingwina 

onweald  geteah. 

eo<e  i<i  o<a 

1041. 

efnan  wolde  : 

njefre  on  ore  Iseg 

e<a  6<6 

1072. 

eotena  treowe  : 

unsynngum  wear9 

eo<e  u<u 

1088. 

wis  eotena  beam 

agan  moston, 

eo<;e  a<ai 

1101. 

ne  })urh  inwitsearo 

sefre  gemjenden, 

i<i  £e<ai 

1107. 

a5  waes  geaefned 

ond  itge  gold 

a<ai  se<a  i<i 

1133. 

isgebinde. 

oJ>  9aet  d]>er  com 

i<:i  6<an 

1165. 

aeghwylc  69rum  trywe. 

Swylce  })£er  Unfer}?  Jjyle 

se<ai'  u<u 

1208. 

eorclanstanas 

ofer  y9a  ful, 

€0<e  y<un 

1252. 

Eefenraeste, 

swa  him  ful  oft  gelamp, 

£e<a  o<o 

1308. 

sy3}?an  he  aldor})egn 

unlyfgendne, 

a<a  u<u 

1326. 

eaxlgestealla, 

9onne  we  on  orlege 

ea<a  o<u 

1371. 

aldor  on  ofre, 

jer  he  in  wille, 

a<a  6<6  or  u 

(Kluge)  i<:i 

1389. 

unlifgendum 

aefter  selest. 

u<u  ae<a 

1410. 

enge  anpaSas, 

uncu9  gelad, 

e<a  a<ai  u<u 

1.   This  line  is  rhythmically  defective,   cf.  Sievers  {P.B.B.    10). 
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1434.  ySgewinnes, 
1437.  hraej7e  wearQ  on  y3um 
1447.  eorres  inwitfeng 
1469.  under  y3a  gewin 
1488.  ond  }>u  Unfer3  Iset 
1500.  aelwihta  eard 
1532.  yrre  oretta, 
1565.  aldres  onvena, 
1579.  of  tor  micle 
1593.  )?ffit  wjes  ySgeblond 
1620.  wseron  ySgeblond 
1663.  ealdsweord  eacen, 
1688.  ealde  lafe, 
1697.  irenna  cyst 
1734.  for  his  unsnyttrum 
1760.  ece  rSdas; 
1822.  gif  ic  }7onne  on  eorj^an 
1827.  jjset  l^ec  ymbsittend 
1858.  inwitnijjas, 
1918.  oncrbendum  faest, 
1920.  het  Jja  up  beran 
1947.  inwitnifla, 
1949.  aeSelum  diore, 
1957.  eormencynnes ; 
2007.  xnig  ofer  eorSan 
2074.  eatol  asfengrom 
2081.  no  9y  ^r  ut  3a  gen 
2087.  slo  ware  orSoncum 
2089.  he  niec  ]>ser  on  innan 
2115.  swa  we  ]>xt  inne 
2140.  eacum  ecgum, 
2167.  nealles  inwitnet 
2200.  eft  \>xi  geiode 
2225.  aemes  })earfa, 
2260.  an  sfter  eallum, 
2291.  swa  m£Eg  unfSge 
2392.  uferan  ddgnim, 
2410.  to  3ii's  3e  he  eor3sele 
2427.  orleghwila  : 
2478.  eatolne  inwitscear 
2486.   pxr  Ongen})eow 
2500.  )>iRt  mec  xr  ond  si3 
2515.  of  eorSsele 
1.  Cf.    p.    35. 


}>8et  him  on  aldre  stod 

mid  eoferspreotimi 

aldre  gesce)}3an ; 

aldre  genejjan, 

ealde  lafe, 

ufan  cunnode. 

Jjast  hit  on  eorSan  Iseg, 

yrringa  sloh, 

Sonne  on  jenne  si3, 

eal  gemenged, 

eal  gefSlsod, 

—  oft  wisode 

on  3Eem  waes  or  writen 

serest  wsere, 

ende  gej^encan ; 

oferh5'da  ne  gym, 

owihte  maeg 

egsan  ]7ywa3, 

]>e  hie  £er  drugon ; 

\>y  \ses  hym  yjia  3rym 

fej^elinga  gestreon, 

sy33an  ^rest  wear3 

sy39an  hid  Offan  flet 

forSan  Offa  waes 

uhthlem  fione, 

laser  neosan, 

idelhende 

eall  gegyrwed, 

unsynnigne, 

ondlangne  daeg 

unsofte  }»onan 

63nun  bregdon 

ufaran  dogruni 

ond  5xT  inne  fealh, 

unbllSe  weop 

ea3e  gedigan 

Eadgilse  wear9, 

anne  wisse, 

ic  psei  eall  gemon. 

oft  gefremedon. 

Eofores  nisde  : 

oft  gelffiste, 

ut  gesece9  ! 


y<un  a<a 
y<un  eo<e 
eo<i  i<i  a<a 
y<un  a<a 
u<u  ea<a 
se<a  ea<a  u<u' 
y<i  6<u  eo<e 
a<a  o<u  y<i 
o<o  S<ai 
y<un  ea<a 
y<un  ea<a 
ea<a  ea<au  o<o 
ea<a  o<6 
i<i  ffi<ai 
u<;u  e<a 
e<aju  o<o^ 
eo<e  6<ai 
y<u  e<a 
i<i  S<ai 
o<;a  \'<un 
u<u  ae<a 
i<i  ffi<ai 
as<a  o<o 
eo<e  o<o 
S<ai  eo<e  u<un 
ea<a  se<ia  u<un 
u<u  i<i 
o<u  ea<a 
i<i  u<u 
i<i  o<a 
ea<au  e<a  u<u 
i<i  o<an 
io<ijo  u<u 
fe<a  i<i 
a<ai  ea<a  n<u 
u<u  ea<au 
u<u  ea<au 
eo<e  a<ai 
o<u  ea<a 
ea<a  i<i  o<o 
o<a  eo<e 
«<ai  o<o 
eo<e  u<u 
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2532.  iincer  twega  ! 
2548.  unbyrnende 
2597.  aeSelinga  beam 
2734.  ymbsittendra 
2813.  ]>u  eart  endelaf 
2834.  ansyn  ywde  : 


Nis  ]>cet  eower  si9, 

Snge  hwile 

ymb  gestodon 

aenig  3ara, 

usses  cynnes, 

ac  he  eor3an  gefeoll 


2839.  ])set  he  wi9  attrsceaSan    ore9e  geraesde, 
2855.  ne  meaht«  he  on  eorSan,     3eah  he  u9e  wel, 


2866.  eoredgeatwe, 

2867.  Jionne  he  on  ealubence 
2888.  idel  hweoi'fan, 

2917.  elne  geeoden 
2964.  Eofores  anne  dom  : 
2986.  nam  on  Ongen9io 
2993.  lofore  ond  Wulfe 
2997.  ond  9a  lofore  forgeaf 
3077.  oft  sceal  eorl  monig 
3090.  inn  under  eor9weall. 


\>e  ge  l?£er  on  standa9, 

oft  gesealde 

sy99an  sSelingas 

mid  ofermjegne, 

hyne  yrringa 

irenbyrnan, 

mid  oferma9mum, 

angan  dohtor, 

anes  willan 

Ic  on  ofste  gefeng 


3106.  sedre  gejefned, 
3116.  J)one  9e  oft  gebad 
3125.  jeledleoman, 
3127.  sy99an  orwearde 
3138.  ad  on  eor9an 


u<u  eo<eu 
u<u  se<ai 
8e<a  y<u 
y<u  S<ai 
e<a  u<un 
a<;a  y<au  eo<e 
a<ai  o<u 
eo<e  u<un 
eo<e  o<a 
ea<a  o<o 
i<i  se<a 
e<a  eo<ijo  o<o^ 
eo<e  a<ai  y<i 
o<a  i<i 
io<e  o<o^ 
io<e  a<ai 
eo<e  a<ai 
i<i  €0<e  o<o 

(or  a) 
£e<a  as<a  u<u 
o<o  i<i 
se<ai  o<o 
o<u  ffi<ai 
a<ai  eo<e  u<u 


fionne  we  lit  cymen, 

isernscure, 

se  9e  on  orde  geong. — 

asnigne  dasl 

unwaclicne, 

Summing  up  these  results,  it  appears  that  there  are  with 
complete,  approximate  or  historical  identity  in  all  mem- 
bers (A) :  — 

la       80 

II  a     105 

III  a     158 


343 


Of  these  there  have  been  in- 
cluded under  two  heads  55 


Total     ...  288  =  56-9%   of  506  lines. 

Tor  two  alliterating  members,  including  the  Hauptstab, 
the  figures  are  (B)  :  — 

lb       42 

lib      57 

III  b      50 

1.  Cf.  p.   35. 
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149 
Included  under  two  heads       25 


124 
Already  counted  under  A       31 


Total     ...       93-18-3%  of  506   lines. 


Adding  (A)  and  (B)  together,  288  +  93         =381 

or  75-2%  of  506  lines. 

!N'umber  of  lines  with  different  vowels  (iy)  =  125. 

or  24-7%  of  506  lines. 

The  above  figures  show  the  interpretation  most  favour- 
able to  the  hypothesis  developed  in  the  preceding  pages,  i.e., 
they  take  no  account  of  those  lines  which  are  identical  or 
approximately  identical  in  the  text,  but  which  become 
different  when  traced.  These  latter  represent,  however, 
actual  identity,  and  thus  show  that  the  poet  did  not  avoid 
such  identity.  If  we  reject  such  lines,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  figures  :  — 

Total  of  A  above       ...     288 
Lines  in  I  c  and  II  c...       54 


Total     ... 

...     234 

Total  of  B  above       ... 

124 

Lines  in  Ic  and  lie... 

24 

Total     ... 

...     100 

Together       334 

Subtracting    lines    counted 
under  A  and  B     31 


Total     303  =  59-8%  of  506  lines. 
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HELIAND. 
According  to  the  text  of  Heyne. 

I. 

(a)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical   vowels  in   all  members  : 


86.  that  sie  erbi-ward 
121.  "andward  for  themalo- 

waldan, 
142.  "aftar  an  aldre  ? 
149.   "that  wit  erhi-ward 
151.   "habad  unk  eldi  bino- 

man 
267.  "egan  mid  eldiun. 
282.  aftar  them  arundie 
408.*"er9un  endi  himiles, 
46-1.  aldan  at  them  alaha, 
478.  aid  mid  is  armun, 
580.  * '  'erbi- wardos, 
586.*"gio  te  ewan-daga, 
632.*thea  thar  an  eli-lendi 
638.  het  that  sie  iro  arundi 
718.  ostar  an  iro  69il 
784.  an  was  imu  anst  godes, 
923.   "bist  thu  enig  thero 

1068.  ni  mngun  eldi-barn, 
qua5  he, 

1118.  ambaht-skepi 

1196.  a9al  and-bari. 

1223.  armoro  manno  filu 


egan  ni  mostun, 

ne  si  that  he  me  an  is  arundi 
It  is  unk  al  te  lat," 
egan  mostin," 

elleau  dadi," 

Neo  endi  ni  kumid, 

al  gihworban 

endi  obar  eldeo  barn," 

aSal-boranan, 

al  antkenda, 

endi  is  erlun  tho 

er3un  endi  himiles ;" 

erlos  warun 

al  undarfundin 

endi  f  orun  im  69ran  weg ; 

he  was  allun  liof 

the  her  er  wari " 

enfaldes  brodes, 
aftar  lestian, 
Forlet  al  saman 
was  im  ates  tharf, 


e<a  e<ai 

a<a  a<a  a<ai' 
a<:a  a<:a  a<;a 
e<a  e<ai 

e<a  e<a 
e<ai  e<a  e<a 
a<a  a<;ai  a<a 
e<e  e<a 
a<a  a<a  a<a 
a<a  a<a  a<a 
e<a  e<e 
e<ai  e<e 
e<a  e<e 
a<;ai  a<a 
6<au  6<6  6<an 
a<a  a<a  a<a 
e<ai  e<ai 

e<a  e<ai 
a<:a  a<a 
a<a  a<;a  a<:a 
a<;a  a<:a 


{b)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical  vowels  in  two  members  (including 
the  Hauptstab)  : 

alomahtig. 

En  was  iro  thuo  noh  than 


31.  a9al  ord-frumo 


46.+aldar  eudon  (skoldi). 
144.*"hwanda  wit  habdun 

aldres  er 
194.iidis  an  ira  eldiu, 
297.  thea  idis  ant-hetia, 
304.+6dan  arbides. 


a<a  o<o  a<a 
a<a  e<a  e<ai 


efno  twentig  " 
skolda  im  erbi-ward, 
a3al-kn6sles  wif, 
Ni  welda  sie  aftar  thiu 


a<a  e<ai  e<e 
i<i  e<a  e<a 
i<i  a<a  a<a 
6<au  a<a  a<a 


1.   <*arundi,    according    to  Sievers,  Ac 
probably  a  loan-word  from  O.E. 

F 


Or.   §100,  a.  4.      The   O.S.    word  is 
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488.+allun  eli-thiodun,  thea  er  thes  alo-waldon  a<a  e<a  e<a 

508.:terles  antheti,  eSili  thiorna,  e<e  a<a  e<a 

557.  "erlos   fon   69run  thio-     Ik  gisihu  that  gi  sind  eSilgi- 

dun.  burdiun  "  €<e  6<an  e<a 

559.*"eri  fon  oSrun thiodun,    si3or    ik    mosta   thesas    erlo 

folkes  "  e<ai  6<an  e<e 

795.+erl6s  an  them  alaha,         so  it  an  iro  ewa  gibod,  e<e  a<a  e<ai 
1027.* was  im   thar  an   there 

enodi  erlo  drohtin  e<ai  6<au'  e<e 

1105.Jalles  thes  6d-welon,  thes  ik  thi  hebbin  giogit  hir  !  a<a  6<au  6<au 

1125.*en6die8  ard  endi  sohta  im  eft  erlo  gimang,  e<ai  a<a  e<e 

1324.iaftar  te  ewan  dage,  so  is  gio  endi  ni  kumit,  a<a  e<ai  e<a 

('■)  Of  the  above  lines   (a  and  b)  the  following  show  vowels  neither  identical  nor 
approximately  identical  when  traced  back  : 

144.  "hwanda  wit  habdun       efno  twentig"  a<a  e<ai  e<e 

aldres  er 

408.  "er9un  endi  himiles,        endi  obar  eldeo  barn,  e<e  e<a 

559.  "eri  fon  69run  thiodun,     si9or    ik    mosta   thesas   erlo  e<ai  6<an  e<e 

folkes  " 

580.  "erbi-wardos,  endi  is  erlun  tho  e<a  e<e 

586.  "gio  te  ewan-daga,  erSun  endi  himiles;  e<ai  e<e 

632.  thea  thar  an  eli-lendi       erlos  warun  e<a  e<e 

1027.  was  im  thar  anthero        erlo  drohtin  e<ai  6<au  e<e' 

enodi 

1125.  enodies  ard  endi  sohta  im  eft  erlo  gimang,  e<ai  6<au'  e<e 


II. 

(a)    The    following   lines    show    te.xt-vowels   approximately    identical    in    all 
members  : 

194.+idis  an  ira  eldiu,  skolda  im  erbi-ward,  i<i  e<a  e<a 

1076.*unhiuri  fiund  69ru  si9u,  u<u  6<an 

(6)    The    following   lines  show   text-vowels   approximately   in  two   members 
(including  the  Hanptstab)  : 

79.twas  iru  gialdrod  idis.       Ni  inuosta  im  erbi-ward  a<a  i<i  e<a 

166. "fon  thiiiero  aldero  idis     erl  afodit,  a<a  i<i  e<e 

564.+"usa  arundi  68o  gitellian,"  u<un  a<ai  6<au 

1.  enodi  has  been  regarded  a.s  two  words,  according  to  Kauffmann.  P.B.B.  12. 
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823.+"idis  anii-hugdig, 
1082.  alles  olban-wardan 


eskon  skolda 
uppan  gisetta 


Ki  a<a  e<ai 
a<a  o<o'  u<u 


(c)  Of  the  above  lines  the  following  show  neither  identical  nor  approximately 
identical    vowels,    when  traced  back  : 


1076.  unhiuri  fiund 


63ru  si3u, 


u<u  o<an 


back 

40. 
38. 


III. 
The   following  lines  show    identical  vowels   in   all  members,  when  traced 


endi  thuo  al  bifieng 
al  so  hie  it  fan  them 
anginne 

46.+aldar    endon    (skoldi). 
155.   "sind  unka  andbari 
162.  so  ala-jungan, 
204.  that    undar    so    aldun 

twem 
222.   "ne  het  er  giowiht  so," 

quaS  he, 
284.  te    sulikun    anibaht- 

skepi, 
294.  that  sie  habda  giokana 
304.+6dan  arbides. 
362.  an  er-dagun, 
476.  al-mahtigon  gode, 
488.:t"ailun  eli-thiodun, 
571.   "usa  aldiro  ostar  hinan. 
589.   "so  quad  he,  that  ostana 
594.   hwan  er  sie  gesawin 
634.  hwan  sie   an   ostar- 

wegun 
724.  69ran  githenkian ; 
739.   iro  egan  barn 
801.  eft  an  69run  daga 
839.  thurh  is  odmodi 
861.  buton  that  he  thar  en- 

koro 


mid  enu  wordu, 
thuru  is  enes  kraft, 

A 

En  was  iro  thuo  noh  than 

69arlikaron," 

so  he  fon  erist  was, 

odan  wur9i 

adal-boranes 

so  he  mi  egan  wili ; 

thes  alo-waldan  kraft. 

ni  welda  sie  aftar  thiu 

a9al-kuninges, 

this  he  ina  mid  is  ogun  gisah  ; 

thea  er  thes  alo-waldon 

Thar  ni  war9  si9or  enig  man 

en  skoldi  skinan 

ostana  up  si96ian 

erist  gisahin 
"nu  ik  is  aldar  kan," 
armun  bifengi, 
a9al-kunnies  wif, 
aldron  sinun ; 

alo-waldon  gode, 


a<a  e<ai 

a<a'  e<ai 

a<a  e<a  e<ai 
a<a^  6<an 
a<a  e<ai 

a<a  6<au 

e<ai  a<a 

a<a  e<ai 
6<au  a<:a 
6<au  a<a  a<a 
e<ai  a<;a 
a<a  6<au 
a<a  e<a  a<a 
a<a  6<;au  e<ai 
6<au  e<ai 
e<ai  6<au 

6<au  e<ai 
6<;an  a<;a 
e<:ai  a<a 
6<an  a<a 
e<au  a<;a 

e<ai  a<a 


1.  Cf.  p.  35. 
2.  Rhythm  according  to  Kauffmann,  P.B.B.  12. 
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llOS.+alles  thes  6d-\velon, 
1110.  up  te  them   alo-mahti- 

gon  gode 
1142.  so  hir  aide  man 
1184.  iro  aldan  fader 
1193.  was  im  ambahteo 
1302.  arms  thurh  6d-m6di, 
1324.+aftar  te  ewan  dage, 
1329.  ef3o   he  skal  te  ewan- 

daga 
1346.  "hwand   gi   her   er   bi- 

foran 


thes  ik  thi  hebbiu  giogit  hir !     a<a  6<au  6<au 


endi  enum  im 

er  hwanna  sprakun, 

enna  forletun, 

eSilero  manno, 

them  is  that  ewiga  riki 

so  is  gio  endi  ni  kumit, 

aftar  tharbon 

arbid  tholodun 


a<a  e<ai 
a<a  e<ai 
a<a  e<ai 
a<a  e<a 
a<a  6<au  e<ai 
a<a  e<ai  e<a 

e<;ai  a<a 

e<ai  a<a 


(b)  The  following  lines  show  vowels  identical  in  two  members,   including  the 
Hauptstab,  when  traced  back  : 

79.twas  iru  gialdrod  idis.       Ni  muosta  im  erbi-ward 

odan  skoldi 
skolda  im  erbi-ward, 
thu  skalt  for  allun  wesan 
eSili  thiorna, 


124.   fon  thinera  alderu  idis 
194.tidis  an  ira  eldiu, 
261.   "idis  enstio  ful  ! 
508.terles  antheti 
529.  "thiu   idis  an  them 

alaha, 
564.+"usa  arundi 


a<a  i<i  e<a 
a<a  i<i  6<au 
i<i  e<a  e<a 
i<i  a<a  a<a 
e<e  a<a  e<a 


al  so  it  im  an  iro  ewa  gibod 
65o  gitellian," 


566.i"fon  ostan  thesaro  er3u.     Giu  waron  thar  aSaiies  man, 


795.+erl6s  an  them  alaha, 
823.i"idis  arm-hugdig, 
942."enig  obar  erSu, 
1356.  "ubil  arbedsam, 


so  it  an  iro  ewa  gibod, 

eskon  skolda 

ne  nu  aftar  ni  skal 

than  sie  is  thana  endi  skulun 


i<i  a<a  e<ai 
u<;un  a<ai  6<au 
6<au  e<e  a<a 
e<e  a<a  e<ai 
i<i  a<a  e<ai 
e<ai  e<e  a<a 
u<u  a<a  e<a 


IV. 


The  remaining  lines  are  : 

181.  ut  fon  them  alaha; 
308.  so    hwilek    so    thar  an 

unreht 
345.  hiet  man  that  alio  thea 

eli-lendiun  man 
376.  thurh  hwilik  odmodi 
388.  thea  thar  ehu-skalkos 
441.  an  them  ahtodon  daga,     erlos  managa, 
493.  the  aldf)  man  an  them 

alaha  idis  thero  godun. 


erlos  thruiigun 

idis  gihiwida, 

iro  63il  sohtin, 

he  thit  erS-riki  herod 

uta  warun, 


u<u  a<a  e<e 

u<u  i<i 

e<a  6<6 
6<au  e<e 
e<e  ii<u 
a<a  e<e 

a<a  a<a  i<i 
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553. 

hwilik  sie  arundi 

uta  gibrahti. 

a<ai  u<u 

591. 

"undar  twisk  erSa  endi 

himil 

69ar  hwergin, 

e<e  6<an 

609. 

that  he  thar  obar-hob- 

dion 

egan  skoldi. 

o<o'  e<ai 

683. 

that    sie    im    thanan 

oSran  weg, 

erlos  forin, 

6<an  e<e 

736. 

armlikara  d63. 

Idisi  wiopun. 

a<a  i<i 

758. 

an  er96no  betstun, 

thar  en  aha  fliutid. 

e<e  a<a 

775. 

erl  obar-modig." 

Al  ant-kenda 

e<e  o<o^  a<a 

903. 

"up  te  them  alo-inahti- 

gon  gode." 

Erlos  managa 

a<a  e<e 

918. 

thea    thar    an    them 

arundie, 

erlos  warun, 

a<ai  e<e 

947. 

up-6des  hem, 

ewigriki, 

u<u  e<ai 

998. 

en  alo-waldand 

thesas  willeo  ik  urkundeo. 

e<ai  a<a  u<u 

1034. 

an  them  anginnea, 

irmin-thioda 

a<a  i<i 

1097. 

let  al  obar-sehan 

imiin-thioda 

o<o  6<o^  i<i 

1099. 

endi  al  sulik  odes, 

so  thins  er3a  bihabad 

a<a  6<au  e<e 

1240. 

aftar  iro  en-dagon 

up  gibrahti 

e<ai^  u<u 

1298. 

hwilik  warin  allaro. 

irmin-manno 

a<a  i<i 

1326. 

for  them  erlon  thar 

ahto  gitalda 

e<e  a<a 

1331. 

er31ibi-giskapu 

endi  sokit  im  63ar  lioht 

e<e  6<an 

1379. 

"wirSid  allun  than 

irmin-thiodun, 

a<a  i<i 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way  as  witli  tlie  Beowulf  figures, 
we  obtain  :  — 


'        la 

21 

II  a 

0 

^    Ilia 

31 

54 

.  twice 

0 

54  or  54%  of  100  lines. 


(         ^^ 

15 

B 

\       lib 
I    Illb 

5 
12 

1.  Cf.  p.  35. 

2.  According 

to  Kauffmann 

P.B.B.  12. 
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32 
Counted  twice       6 

26 
Counted  in  A  and  B       6 

20  or  20%  of  100  lines. 

Adding  X&B  (54  +  20)  we  get     74  or  74%  of  100  lines. 
Lines  under  IY  =  26  or  26%  of  100  lines. 

Subtracting  lines  under  I  c  and  II  c  we  get : 

A,  as  above     54 
I c  and  II c       5 

49  or  49%  of  100  lines. 

B,  as  above     20 
I c  and  II c       4 

16  or  16%  of  100  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (49  +  16)  we  got     65  or  65%  of  100  lines. 
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OLD   NORSE. 
According  to  the  text  of    Hildebrand-Gering. 

V^'lundarkvijja, 

N.B. — In  the  VAyofuiularkiipa  there  are  23  lines  with  vowel  alliteration,  exclud- 
ing those  which  are  repeated  entire  (i.e.)  1.2;  7.3;  17.2;  21.2;37.3. 


(a)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical   vowels  in   all  members 


3.3.  ein  nam  f^eira 
12.4.  ar  brann  hrisi 


Egil  at  verja, 
alljjurru  fiirr, 


ei<ai  e<a 
a<ai  a<a 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  text  identical  vowels  in  two  members  (including 
the  Hauptstab)  : 

5.2.ien  enn  atta  allan  t>ro}>u,  e<a'  a<a  a<a 

6.4.  gengu  lit  ok  inn  ok  umb  sousk.  u<u  i<;i  u<u 

13.4.  alvitr  unga,  vaeri  aptr  komin.  a<a  u<ju  a<a 

35.1.+eijja  skalt  ajjr  alia  vinna  ei<ai  a<ai?  a<a 

35.7.  epa  jojj  eigim  innan  hallar.  jo<eu  ei<ai  i<i 


II. 

(a)  The  following  lines  show  te.xt-vowels  approximately  identical   in    all   mem- 
bers : 


10.2.*gengu  inn  }>a}>an 
l7.2.*h6n  inn  of  gekk 


endlangan  sal ; 
endlangan  sal, 


Ki  e<a 
i<i  e<a 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  text-vowels  approximately  identical  in  two  members 
(including  the  Hauptstab)  : 

7.1.+Austr  skreij?  Egill  at  Olriinu, 


7.3.  en  einn  V(i,'lundr 
15.5.  ora  aura 
25.3.*en  or  augum 
29.4.*allra  nema  eins 
43.3.+eina  ogurstund, 


sat  i  Ulfdolum. 
i  Ulfdolum? 
jarknasteina, 
ivi}>gjarnri. 
seva  skyldi ! 


au<au  e<a  o<a 

ei<ai  v<u  u<wu 
6<un  au<au  u<wu 
e<a  au<au  ja<e 
a<a  ei<ai  i<in 
ei<ai  9<a  8e<ai 


Line  7.3  shows  consonant  alliteration  when  traced  back  and  line  15.5  no  allite- 
ration at  all. 


1.  en<*an}>i,  as  Noreen  informs  me  privately. 
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(c)  Of  the  above  lines,  the  following  show  neither  identical  vowels  nor  approxi- 
mately identical  when  traced  : 


10.2.  gengu  inn  )7a})an 

17.2.  hon  inn  of  gekk 

25.3.  en  or  augum 

29.4.  allra  nema  eins 


endlangan  sal ; 
endlangan  sal, 
jarknasteina, 
iv]?gjarnri. 


i<i  e<a 

i<i  e<a 

e<a  au<au  ja<e 

a<a  ei<ai  <i<in 


III. 


(a)  The  following  lines  show  identical  vowels  in  all  members  when  traced  back 


5.2.+en  enn  atta 
7.1.+Austr  skreij>  Egill 

13.2.  alfa  IjoJ^i, 
22.1.  komi}>  einir  tveir, 
35.1.+ei)7a  skalt  apr 
43.3.+eina  pgurstund. 


allan  JtoJju, 
at  Olriinu, 

eins  sakna})i ; 
komij?  annars  dags  ! 
alia  vinna 
seva  skyldi  ! 


e<a  a<a  a<a 
au<au  e<a  o<a 

a<a  ei<ai 
ei<ai  a<a 
ei<ai  a<ai  ?  a<a 
ei<ai  o<a  £e<ai 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  vowels  identical  in  two  members   (including  the 
Hauptstab)  when  traced  back  : 


11.2.  fyr  einn  utan, 
21.2.  opin  vas  illuj» 


es  J^eir  af  letu ; 
es  i  sou ; 


ei<ai  u<u  a<a 
o<u  i<i  i<in 


The  remaining  lines  are 


IV. 


1.2.  ahitr  ungar, 

18.1.  Amun  eru  augu 

38.4.  cingadottir 

40.2.  en  okatr   NiJ)o)7r 


<^rIog  drygja ; 
ormi  frana, 

ykkur  beggja. 
sat  pa.  eptir 


a<a  u<ju  (fi  <u 
a<a  au<au  o<wo 
<wu 
ei<ai  y<in 
6<un  e<a 
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V0'lundarkvij)a. 

Proceeding    in     the    same   way    as   with   the    Beowulf 

figures,  we  obtain  :  — 

la  2 

A  J        II  a  2 

III  a  6 


10  or  43-4%  of  23  lines. 

(         lb     5 

B  ]       lib    6 

(      Illb    2 

13 
Counted  in  both  A  and  B     4 

9  or  39-1%  of  23  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (10  +  9)  we  get     19  or  82-6%  of  23  lines. 
Lines  under  IV       4  or  17*4%  of  23  lines. 

Subtracting  lines  under  Ic  and  lie  we  get:  — 

A,  as  above     10 
I  c  and  II c       2 

8  or  34-8%  of  23  lines. 

B,  as  above       9 
I c  and  II c       2 

7  or  30-4%  of  23  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (8  +  7)  we  get     15  or  65-2%  of  23  lines. 
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HyndluljoK 

In  the  Hyndluljop  there  are  46  lines  containing  vowel  alliteration,   exclusive 
of  lines  which  are  repeated  entire,  i.e.,  16.5;  39.1;  47.3. 


(a)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical   vowels   in  all  members 


37.4.  jotna  meyjar 
38.2.  bar  hann  Eistia 


vi}»  jar))ar  j^rom. 
ok  Eyrgjafa, 


jo<e  ja<e 


ei<ai :'  ey<au-' 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical  vowels  in  two  members  (including 
the  Hauptstab)  : 


12.3.  Alfr  vas  Ulfi, 

18.4.  Amr  ok  Jofurmarr, 
21.1.  Isolfr  ok  Osolfr 

38.4.:::lm)>r  ok  Atla 


Ulfr  Saefara, 
Alfr  enn  gamli ; 
Olmol^s  synir 
ok  larnsaxa. 


a<a  u<wu  u<wu 
a<a  jo<e  a<a 
i<i  o<an  o<a 
i<i  ?  a<a  ia<i 


II. 


(«)    The    following   lines 
members  : 

4.2. +at  ae  vij?  {>ik 
14.1.tAli  vas  a]>r 
30.1.:;:v6ru  eliifu 

45. 4. tan  Ojjinn  mun 
46.2.  .svat  oil  muni 
46.4.i}7as  })eir   Angantyr 
49.1.*ek  slffi  eldi 
51.1.  orJ)heill  pin  ska! 

51.4.:tbit>k  dttari 


show   text-vowels   approximately    identical    in    all 


einart  lati ; 
pflgastr  manna, 
sesir  talj>ir, 
ulfi  m(^'ta. 
or}»  at  tina, 
settir  rekja. 
of  ivijjju, 
(^ngu  raj)a, 
pll  go{>  duga. 


8e<ai  ei<ai 
a<an  a<ai?  o<a 
e<ai  8e<an 
6<wo  u<;wu 
o<a  o<wu 
a<a  8e<ai 
e<ai  i<in 
o<wu<^  <ai 
6<an  9<a 


1.  Etymology  uncertain,  but  ri  must  come  from  ai    (Noreen,  privately  commu- 
nicated). 

2.  eyr  connected  with  aurr  (G«ring). 
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(b)  The  following  lines  show  text-vowels  approximately  identical  in  two  mem- 
bers  (including  the  Hauptstab)  : 


8.2.tauk  of  jofra 

10.4.:l:8e  tru{»i  Ottarr 
15.4.+6hi  ok  ottu 
32.2.:::jotna  aettar 
3o.4.*J9tnar  allir 


settir  dfkma,; 

a  asynjur. 
atjan  sunu. 
ok  Aurbo}>u  : 
fra  Ymi  komnir. 


au<au  jo<e  8e<ai 
8e<ai  6<an  a<an 
6<5  o<ai  a<a 
jo<e  8e<ai  au<au 
jo<e  a<a  y<u 


(c)  Of  the  above  lines  the  following  show  vowels  neither  identical  nor  appro- 
ximately identical  when  traced  : 


35.4.  jotnar  allir 
49.1.  ek  slse  eldi 


fra  Ymi  komnir 
of  ivi})ju, 


Line  51.1  loses  its  alliteration  when  traced. 


jo<e  a<a  y<u 
e<ai  i<in 


III. 


(a)  The  following  lines  show   identical   vowels  in  all  members    when    traced 
back  : 


4.2. tat  se  vi}7  ]?ik 

10.4. +86  tru}ji  Ottarr 
14.1.tAli  vas  aj»r 
15.4.+61u  ok  ottu 
16.5.  allt's  }>at  aett  ]>in, 
24.2  Arngrims  synir 
26.3.  en  Eylimi 

30.1.+voru  ellifu 
37.1.  varfj  einn  borinn 
40.1.  var}7  einn  borinn 
42.3.   eitt  Jjotti  skars 
45.4.+an  Ojjinn  mun 
46.4.t])as  feir  Angantyr 

51.4.:bi))k  Ottari 


einart  lati ; 
a  asynjur. 
oflgastr  manna, 
atjan  sunu. 

Ottarr  heimski ! 
ok  Eyfuru; 
fra  Ojjlingum  : 

c 

sesir  tal)jir, 
i  ardaga 
ollum  meiri, 
allra  feiknast, 
ulfi  ni(^'ta. 
Bettir  rekja. 

oil  goj)  duga. 


ae<ai  ei<ai 

je<ai  6<an  a<an 
a<an  a<ai  ?  p<a 
6<6  o<;ai  a<a 

a<a  8e<ai  6<an 
a<a  ey<au? 
ey<ai?  o<a 

e<ai  8e<an 
ei<ai  a<ai 
ei<ai  o<a 
ei<ai  a<a 
6<w6  u<wu 
a<a  je<ai 

6<an  o<a 
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(6)  The  following  lines  show  vowels  identical  in  two  members  (including  the 
Hauptst-ab)  when  traced  back  : 


8.2.+auk  of  jofra 
9.2.  Ottarr  ungi 
32.2.+jotna  aettar 
3SA.tIm\>T  ok  Atla 


aettir  d^'  ma 
ok  Angantyr 
ok  Aurbo)>u  : 
ok  larnsaxa. 


au<au  J9<e  8e<ai 
6<;an  iKJu  a<a 
jo<e  se<ai  au<au 
i<i  a<a  ia<i 


The  remaining  lines  are 

4.4.  J>6's  honum  otitt 
5.1.  mi  tak  ulf  J>inn 

6.4.  Ottar  unga, 
11.2.  ok  upp  bornar 

12.1.  \>u  est,  Ottarr! 

12.2.  en  Innsteinn  vas 
13.4.  oil  J>6tti  sett  sii 

15.1.  Efldisk  vi)7  Eymund 

15.3.  atti  Almveigu, 

18.2.  oiusk  i  sett  J^ar, 
22.2.  jarnskJ9ldr  J)6rir, 

25.2.  allir  bornir, 

29.3.  Au}>r  djupu})ga 
38.3.  hann  bar  Ulfrun 
39.1.  Sa  vas  aukinn 

42.1.  di  ulf  Loki 
47.3.  hleypr,  e}>lvina  ! 

48.1.  rannt  at  Ojji 
49.2.  svat  eigi  k(^msk 


IV. 


vi})  jotuns  bru})ir. 
einn  af  stalli, 

Iimsteins  bur. 
aettir  manna  : 

borinn  Innsteini, 

Alfi  gamla, 

me})  yfirmonnum. 
^'ztan  manna, 
(f)Zta.  kvenna, 
(f)  ztir  kappar  : 

Ulfr  ginandi ; 

Jormunreki, 

Ivars  dottir, 
ok  Angeyja, 
jar})ar  megni, 
vi)>  Angrbojju, 
uti  a  ngttum, 

ey  ))reyjandi  : 
obrend  he})an ; 


6<un  J9<e 
u<;wu  ei<ai 
6<an  u<ju  i<i 
u<u  ae<ai 
6<;an  i<i 
i<i  a<a 
o<  8e<ai  y<u 
e<a  ey<ai  (^'  <wo 
a<a  a<a^f,'  <\v6 
6<6  £e<ai(^'<wo 
ja<i  u<wu 
a<a  jo<e 
au<au  i<in 
u<:wu  a<;a 
au<au  ja<e 

6<o  u<wu  a<a 
e<a  u<u 
6<:w6  ey<ai 
ei<ai  6<un 


Lines  5.1;  15.1;  15.3;  18.2;  22.2;  38.3;  48.1  lose  their  alliteration  when  traced 
batk. 
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la       2 

II  a       9 

III  a     14 

25 
Counted  twice       6 

19  or  41-3%  of  46  lines. 

lb       4 

B  ^    lib      5 

lllb      4 

13 
Counted  twice       3 

10 
Counted  in  both  A  and  B       2 

8  or  1T%  of  46  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (19  +  8)  we  get     27  or  58-7%  of  46  lines. 
Lines  under  IV     19  or  41-3%  of  46  lines. 

Subtracting  lines  under  I  c  and  II  c  we  get :  — 

A,  as  above     19 
I  c  and  II  c       1 

18  or  39%  of  46  lines. 

B,  as  above       8 
I  c  and  II  c       1 

7  or  15%  of  46  lines. 

Addiiij?  A  &  B  (18  +  7)  we  get     25  or  54%  of  46  lines. 
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PrymskviJ^a. 

In  the  Iprymskvipa  there  are  41  cases  of  vowel  alliteration,  excluding  those  lines 
which  are  repeated,  i.e.,  3.2;  26.1;  7.3;  26.2;  26.4;  20.3. 

I. 

(a)  The  following  lines  show   text-identical   vowels  in  all  members  : 
4.5.*ok  fyr  innan  kvam  jotna  heima. 


6.1.  hvat's  me}?  osum, 
6.3.  illt's  mej>  osum, 

9.1.  hefr  eyrindi 

10.1.  hefk  erfijji 

13.2.  ok  asynjur 

20.2.  munk  auk  me]>  Jjer 
26.1.  sat  en  alsnotra 

26.3.  at  vsetr  Freyja 
29.5.  astir  minar. 


hvat's  me\>  olfum? 
illt's  me}7  oUum  ! 

sem  erfijji  ? 
ok  eyrindi  : 
allar  a  mali, 
ambott  vesa, 
ambott  fyrir, 
atta  nottum, 
alia  hylli. 


Ki  jo<e 
o<an  o<a 
i<i  (o<an) 

i<i  (o<a) 
ey<ai?  e<a 
€<a  ey<ai  ? 
a<a  (n)  a<a 
au<au  a<a 
a<a  a<a 
a<;a  a<a 
a<:an  a<;a 


(b)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical  vowels  in  two  members  (including 
the  Hauptstab)  : 

2.1.  auk  J7at  orpsb  alls  fyrst  of  kva}>  :  au<au  o<vvu  a<a 

29. l.*inn  kvam  en  arma  jptna  systir,  i<i  a<a  jo<e 

(c)  Of  the  above  lines,  the  following  show  vowel.s  neither  identical  nor  appro- 
ximately identical  when  traced  back  : 

4.5.  ok  fyr  innan  kvam  jotna  heima.  i<i  jo<e 

29.1.  inn  kvam  en  arma  jptna  systir,  i<i  a<a  jo<e 

II. 

(a)    The    following    lines   show    text-vowels   approximately    identical    in    all 
members  : 

jarjiar  hvergi  e<ai  ja<e 

i  jotunheima?  ei<ai  jo<e 

1  jotunheima.  e<a  J9<e 

allir  a  fingi  ae<an  a<a 

ariran  kalla,  se<an  a<:a 


2.3.*es  engi  veit 

6.2.*hvi'st  einn  koniinn 
12.5.  ef  ekkt  mej>  per 
I3.1.tsenn  voru  aesir 
16.2.+mik  munn  sesir 


(6)  The  following  lines  show  text-vowels  approximately  identical  in  two  mem- 
bers (including   the   Hauptstab)  : 

24.2.+auk  fyr  jptna  ol  fram  borit ;  au<au  J9<e  9<a 

31.4.+ok  ffitt  jptuns  alia  lam)?i.  8e<ai  J9<e  a<a 


tekk  =  ek  ek  (<aka). 
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(c)  Of  the  above  lines,  the  following  show  vowels  neither  identical  nor  appro- 
ximately identical  when  traced  back  : 

2.3.  es  engi  veit  jarj)ar  hvergi  e<ai  ja<e 

6.2.  hvi'st  einn  kominn  i  jotunheima?  ei<ai  jo<e 


III. 

(a)  The    following    lines    show   identical   vowels  in   all   members,  when  traced 
back  : 


7.3.  hann  engi  majjr 
13.1.+senn  voru  sesir 
16.2.+mik  munn  sesir 
23.4.  einnar  Freyja 

27.3.  hvi  'ru  ondott 

27.4.  J)ykkjumk  or  auguin 
29.4.  ef^' flask  vill 


aptr  of  heinitir, 
allir  a  jjingi 
argan  kalla, 
avant  Jjykkjumk. 
augu  Freyju  ? 
eldr  of  briiina. 
astir  minar. 


(b)  The  following  lines  show    vowels  identical   in   two 
the    Hauptstab)    when   traced  back  : 

24.2.+auk  fyr  jotna  ol  fram  borit ; 

24.3.  einn  at  oxa,  atta  laxa, 

31.4.+ok  sett  jotuns  alia  lamj)i. 


e<ai  a<a 
8e<an  a<a 
£e<an  a<a 
ei<ai  a<an 
o<a  au<au 
au<au  e<ai 
<i'<a  a<an 

members    (including 

au<au  jo<e  9<a 
ei<;ai  o<o  a<a 
8e<ai  jo<e  a<a 


The  remaining  lines  are  : 

1.4.  re]>  Jar)>ar  burr 

2.4.  ne  upphimins  : 

4.4.  unz  fyr  litan  kvam 

7.2.  atta  rostuni 

8.2.  unz  fyr  utan  kvam 

8.3.  ok  fyr  innan  kvam 
11.4.  vit  skulum  aka  tvau 

12.2.  allr  asa  salr 

17.3.  J)egar  muna  jptnar 

21.4.  ok  OlJins  sunr 
23.2.  (ixn  alsvartir, 
26.2.  es  or)?  of  fann 

26.4.  sva  vas  ojjfus 
27.2.  en  utan  stokk 
32.1.  drap  ena  oldnu 

32.5.  sva  kvam  Ofjins  sunr 


IV. 

mnb  at  l?reifask. 
oss's  stolinn  hamri  ! 
asa  gar}) a 
fyr  jor)?  nej^an ; 
jotna  heima 
asa  gar)? a ; 
i  jotunheima. 
undir  bif)'isk, 
Af^garj?  bua, 
1  jotunheima. 
jotni  at  gamni  : 
vi)?  jotuns  mali  : 
i  jotunheima. 
eiidlangan  sal  : 
jotna  systur 

endr  at  hamri. 


ja<e  u<u 
u<;u  o<;an 
u<ii  a<an 
a<a  jo<e 
u<u  jo<e 
i<i  a<;an 
a<a  jo<e 
a<a  a<an  u<u 
jo<;e  a<an 
6<w6  jo<e 
<^<o  a<a  jo<e 
o<wu  jo<e 
6<w6  jo<e 
u<;ii  e<a 
o<a  jo<e 

6<;w5  e<a 
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prymsk 

:vi)7a 

}    II  a 

10 

5 

(  III  a 

7 

22 

Counted  twice 

2 

20  or  48-7«/o  of  41  lines. 


B              ]    lib 
tlllb 

9 

o 

3 

Counted  twice 

7 

9 

1^ 

Counted  in  both  A  and  B 

5 

0 

5  or  12%  of  41  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (20  +  5)  we  get     25  or  61%  of  41  lines. 
Lines  under  lY     16  or  39%  of  41  lines. 

Subtracting  lines  under  I  c  and  II  c  we  get :  — 

A,  as  above     20 
I  c  and  II  c       3 

17  or  41%  of  41  lines. 

B,  as  above       5 
I  c  and  II  c       1 

4  or  9-7%  of  41  lines. 
AddingA&B(17  +  4)  weget     21  or  51%  of  41  lines. 
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HymiskviJ^a. 
In  the  Hymiskvilpa  there  are   34   cases   of   vowel   alliteration. 


(a)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical  vowels  in  all  members  : 
12.4.  en  afr  i  tvau  ass  brotna]?!.  a<a  a<an 
32.2.  f^'rfisk  allra                      i  asmegin  :  a<a  a<an 

(b)  The  following  lines  show  text-identical   vowels  in  two  members    (includ- 
ing  the   Hauptstab). 

3.4.  I>anns  ollum  y\>T  ol  of  heitak.  o<a  y<i  9<a 

23.1.+egndi  a  ongul  sas  oldum  bergr  e<a  o<a  o<:a 

23.2.*orms  einbani  oxa  hpfj^i  :  o<wo<wu  ei<ai  o<o 

(c)  Of  the  above  lines  the  following  shows  vowels  neither  identical  nor  ap- 
proximately identical   when  traced  : 

23.2.  orms  einbani  oxa  hoffi  :  o<wo<wu  ei<ai  o<o 

n. 

(a)  The  following  lines  show   text-vowels  approximately   identical    in    all 
members  : 

8.3.+en  onnur  gekk  algollin  fram                                 o<a  a<a 

16.3.+munum  at  apni  pjjrum  verjja                                 a<a  9<a 


(b)  The  following  lines  show   text-vowels   approximately 
members   (including  the   Hauptstab)  : 


3.1.  onn  fekk  jotni 
9.1.  attni})r  jotna  ! 
18.4.togn  af  oxa 
22.2.*einn  a  ongli 
24.2.*orm  eitrfaan 
24.4.  ofljott  ofan 
28.3.+einn  mejj  orum 
33.4.+aptr  sevagi  : 
34.2.*ut  or  oru 
40.4.Jol}7r  at  ^gis 


or}>bseginn  hair, 
ek  viljak  ykkr 
auj?feng  vesa. 
upp  senn  tvaa; 
upp  at  borjji ; 
ulfs  hnitbroj^ur. 
ok  austskotu 
)7u'st,  olJ>r  !  of  heitt. 
olkjol  hofi. 
eitrhormeiti 


1.  P.G.    u   remains    as    such  in  oldest  Old   Norse,   cf.   p. 

2.  <*e^jaE<«gir  (Noreen,  privately  communicated). 


identical   in   two 

o<a  jo<e  o<wu 
a<ai  jo<e  y<i 
o<a  o<o  au<au 
ei<;ai  o<a  u<u 
o<wo  ei<ai  u<u 
o<u^  o<u  u<;wu 
ei<ai  o<ai  au<au 
a<a  £e<ai  o<a 
u<u  6<un  o<a 
o<a  ae<a"  ei<ai 

35. 
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(c)  Of  the  above  lines  the  following   show   neither   identical   nor  approximately- 
identical   vowels,   when   traced   back  : 


22.2.  einn  a  ongli  upp  senn  tvaa; 

24.2.  orm  eitrfaan  upp  at  borj7i ; 

34.2.  lit  or  oru  olkjol  hofi. 

Lines  3.1;  24.4,  lose  their  vocalic    alliteration    when 


ei<ai  o<a  iKu 
o<wu  ei<ai  u<u 
u<:u  6<;un  o<;a 
traced. 


(a)  The  following  lines 

4.4.  astral?  mikit 
7.2.  Asgarjji  fra, 
8. 3. ten  onnur  gekk 

13.1.  stukku  atta 
16.3.Jmunum  at  apni 
23.1.+egndi  a  ongul 
26.3.  svat  at  or  Hymir 
28.3.teinn  me  J?  orum 

31.2.  astraj?  mikit 
33.4.+aptr  cevagi  : 
40.4.i9l]7r  at  ^gis 


III. 

show  identical   vowels  in  all  members,  when  traced  : 


einum  sagjji  : 

unz  til  Egils  kvomu  ; 

algollin  fram 

en  einn  af  })eim 

oI>rum  ver}>a 

sas  oldum  bergr 

etki  mselti, 

ok  austskotu 

eitt  es  vissi  : 

})u'st,  ol})r  !  of  heitt. 

eitrhormeiti. 


a<an  ei<ai 
a<an  e<a 
9<a  a<a 
a<a  ei<ai 
a<a  o<an 
e<a  o<a  o<a 
o<ai  e<ai 
ei<ai  o<ai  au<au 
a<an  ei<ai 
a<a  ge<ai  o<a 
o<a  Ee<a  ei<ai 


(b)  The  following  lines  show  vowels  identical  in  two  members    (including    the 
Hauptstab)    when    traced    back  : 

18.4.Jogn  af  oxa  aujjfeng  vesa. 

36.2.  aptr  0}?ins  sunr  einu  sinni  : 


o<a  o<o  au<au 
a<a  6<w6  ei<ai 


The  remaining  lines  are  : 

1.4.  fundn  at  .^gis 
2.3.  Icit  i  augu 

5.1.  byr  fyr  au.stan 

15.4.  einn  me})  9IIU 

19.2.  }7ars  uxi  sto}? 

21.2.  attrunn  apa 

22.3.  en  aptr  i  skut 

23.4.  umbgjorl)  nej^an 
26.2.  oteitr  JQtunn, 
28.2.  vatt  me  J)  aiL^^tri 
29.1.  ok  enn  jptunn 

1.  Cf.  Noreen,  §   106.3,  < 

2.  Cf.  Noreen,  Altisl.  Gr. 


IV. 

<^rkost  hverian. 
Yggs  barn  i  }?r6 

Elivaga 

yxn  tva  Hymis. 
alsvartr  fyrir  : 
utar  f<^'ra; 

0})ni  sifja)7r 
allra  landn. 
es  aptr  r</,ru  : 
upp  Ipgfaki ; 
of  afrendi 

*jihla. 
§  154.2. 


8e<a  ^<u 
au<au  y<u 
au<au  e<ji' 
ei<ai  o<a  y<u* 
u<o-  a<a 
a<ai  a<a  u<u 
a<a  6<:w6 
u<u  a<a 
6<un  J9<e  a<a 
au<au    u<u 
e<e  jo<e  a<a 
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Hymiskvil?a. 

la      2 

A.  II  a       2 

III  a     11 


15 

counted  twice       2 


13  or  38%  of  34  lines. 

lb       3 

B.  lib     10 

Illb       2 

15 
counted  twice       1 

14 

counted  under  A  &  B       4 

10  or  29%  of  34  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (13  +  10)  we  get     23  or  67-8%  of  34  lines. 
Lines  in  IV.     11  or  32    %  of  34  lines. 

Subtracting  lines  under  I  c,  lie,  we  get:  — 
A  as  above     13 
I  c  and  II  c       0 

13  or  38%  of  34  lines. 

B  as  above     10 
I  c  and  II  c       4 

6  or  18%  of  34  lines. 

Adding  A  &  B  (13  +  6)  we  get     19  or  56%  of  34  lines. 


Number  with  vowel  alliteration. 


Number  of  lines  examined. 


Total  II — 13. 

Text  identical,  but  historically 
different,  Ic,  lie. 

Neither  text  nor  historically 
identical.    IV. 


J-  Total  5  +  10. 

g   Total  6+7  +  8-9. 


xn 


Counted  under  2  heads. 


5^   Historically  identical.    Illb 

I— I 

^   Text  approx.  identical.    lib. 

< 

^  Text  identical.    lb. 

Total  1  +  2  +  3-4. 


Counted  under  2  heads. 


Historically  identical.    Ilia. 


Text  approx.  identical.    Ila. 


Text  identical.    la. 


03 

,c^ 

•  i-H 

0 

c3 

c8 

<A 

•1 — 5 

> 

> 

1— 1 

•-a 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

r3 

a 

'A 

CB 

OQ 

0 
Id) 

■3 

1— < 

'  0 

2 
>-> 

m 

> 

w 

,C\ 

a 

0 

1—1 

rH 

(M 
1^- 

CO 
CM 

I-H 

CO 

r— 1 

CM 

CO 

"^    (M 

on 

r-\ 

CO 

C5 

(M 

rH 

I— 1 

en 

CO 

05 

(M 

to 

CO 

I— ( 

rH 

I-H 

I-H 

T-K 

CO 

0 

CO 

10 

to 

CO 

to 

CO 

to 

I— 1 

5^ 

cr^i 

to 

CO 

to 

CM 

to 

I-H 

5-^ 

I-H 

to 

■^   to 

00 

1>- 

c; 

'^ 

CM 

Tf 

'^ 

^? 

J-^ 

5^ 

'M 

I— 1 

CO 

CM 

CO 
CM 

^ 

I-H 

1— 1 

CO 

CO 

l-H 

CO 

^    CO 

)-H 

1—1 
00 
CO 

5^ 

'^ 

>? 

•^ 

C5 

CO 

1:^ 

to 

^? 

CO    00 

1— 1 

0 

JC^ 

t^ 

1— 1 

<M 

CM 

00 

(M 

CO 

CM    ^ 

Jt^ 

00 

to 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 

CO 

60 

i-H 

0 

>5 
0 
(M 

CJ 

rH 

Ci 
CO 

00 

>5 

rH 

to 

(M 

I-H 

0  ^ 

05 

CO 

to 

CM 

I-H 

'^ 

to 

CM 

»o> 

QC 

0 
10 

CM 

I— 1 

(M 

"* 

CO 

G<I 

t^ 

10 

CO 

to 

(M 

0 
I-H 

CD 

i 

•<* 

to 

1—1 

to 

Tj< 

CM 

CO 

S^ 

to 

^? 

S^ 

S^° 

»o 

00 

00 

cb 

to 

0 

I-H 

CO 

CO 

0 
CM 

cic 

CO    ^ 

10 

Til 

T^ 

-?*< 

■* 

10 

CO 

CM 

CM 

X 

>? 

rH 

s-s 

s-s 

rH 

^5 

SvO 

rH     ^ 

cc 

^ 

I— ( 

rr\ 

T—\ 

y-) 

CO 

0 

t^ 

t^ 

m   c^ 

F— 1 

CO 

CO 

CN 

CO 

I-H 

CO 

01 

in 

0 

0 

r>\ 

5<? 
CM 

CM 

5^ 

Oi 

0 

to 

5<S 

CM 

<N    °^ 

?— 1 

G^ 

60 

CM 

T-^ 

^H 

0 

00 

CO 

rH 
CM 

1—1 
CM 

CM 

60 

CM 

5^ 

0 

I-H 

(N    °^ 

!3 

O 
ID 

PQ 


^ 
'> 

,£1. 

c3 

C3 

^H 

^.^ 

•  r-4 

ct 

' ,- 

> 

f> 

r3 

'~zi 

— 

r-^ 

Pi 

rH 

, — . 

■r. 

CO 

e3 

•  I-H 

I—" 

■-3 

PI 

a 

«u 

^-e- 

>-.. 

>-> 

w 

> 

^ 

r^, 

w 
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From  a  survey  of  the  above  table  it  appears  that,  under 
the  most  favourable  interpretation  of  the  material,  the 
percentage  of  lines  with  originally  identical  or  approxi- 
mately identical  vowels  is  in  every  case  above  58,  and 
reaches  82'6  in  the  V4>lundarJtvipa,  74  in  the  Heliand,  and 
75"2  in  Beoiuidf.  If,  however,  the  possibility  of  restora- 
tions and  substitutions  referred  to  in  the  introduction  be 
rejected,  then  the  percentages  fall  to  51  in  the  lowest  case 
and  65  in  the  highest.  If,  again,  the  view  that  one  of 
the  alliterating  words  is  accidental  be  also  rejected,  then 
the  lowest  percentage  is  38,  and  the  highest  57. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  historical 
material  of  Beowulf,  the  Heliand  and  the  Edda  is  later 
than  the  sound  changes  under  consideration,  and  that  the 
statistical  tables,  therefore,  represent  only  an  experiment 
made  to  show  how  the  alliterative  scheme  would  appear 
when  traced  to  Primitive  Germanic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  of  numerous  stereotyped  lines  in  the 
various  Germanic  languages  would  appear  to  point  to  a 
long  traditional  history,  and  possibly  to  common  Germanic 
origin,  and  hence  one  is  justified  in  making  the  experi- 
ment. 

Whether  or  not  the  statistical  evidence  here  collected 
substantiates  the  theory  of  identical  vowels,  it  may  still 
be  of  interest  to  enquire  whether  it  sheds  any  light  on 
the  glottal-catch  theory  and  on  the  sonority  theory. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  no  substitutions  in  the 
sense  already  given  were  made,  and  that  where  there  are 
three  stressed  words  with  initial  vowel  in  a  line  all  three 
participate  in  the  alliteration,  then  for  Beowulf  the 
percentage  is  56'9.  This  high  percentage  would  seem  to 
dispose  of  the  view  that  different  vowels  were  preferred  in 
alliteration,  for  the  figure  is  too  high  to  be  the  result  of 
accident.  It  would  appear  rather  to  show  a  tendency  to 
the  alliteration  of  only  identical  vowels.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  we  assume  our  hypo- 
thetical development  of  metrical  technique  to  be  correct. 
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it  will  be  of  interest  to  enquire  if  it   accounts  satisfac- 
torily for  the  divergent  results  in  the  different  languages 
examined;  whether  it  can  be  applied  not  to  one  language 
only,  but  also  to  all  of  them,  considered  from  a  broader 
point  of  view.     It   was  held  in  the   development  of  the 
hypothesis  that  one  of  the  forces  tending  to  break  down 
the    rule    of    identical    vowels    was    the    rarity    in    some 
languages  of  words  with  the  same  initial  vowel.     Hence 
languages  with  a  poor  stock  of  such  words  would  avoid 
vowel     alliteration.     Hence     in     0.     Saxon,    where    this 
difficulty  is,  as  already  indicated  on  pp.  24,  25,  most  acute, 
vowel  alliteration  is  rarest  (T"2  per  cent.) ;  and  in  0.  Xorse, 
where  the  difficulty  is  less  acute,  vowel  alliteration  is  com- 
monest (24  per  cent,  22  per  cent,  82  per  cent).    The  V4>lun- 
darkvipa  is  exceptional  among  the  Edda  with  14  per  cent. 
It  follows  again  from  the  hypothesis  that  those  languages 
in  which  initial  vowels  are  least  subject  to  change  will  be 
least  subject  to  one  of  the  forces  tending  to  a  disruption 
of  the  original  system.     In  this  respect  Old  Saxon  vowels 
are  very  constant,  and  the  Heliand  shows  the  high  per- 
centage of  74.     Finally,  those  monuments  which  are  the 
oldest  should   show  the   highest   percentage   of   identical 
vowels,  and  this  is  the  case,  for  Beowitlf  has  T5'2  per  cent., 
Heliand  74  per  cent.,  and  the  V(j>lundarkv i pa  82'6  per  cent. 
From  the  statistical  table  it  also  appears  that  the  Heliand 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  text  identical  vowels  (21  per 
cent.).     Beowtilf  has  16  per  cent.,  and  the  average  for  the 
Edda  is  11  per  cent.,  though  the  prymshvipa  has  the  high 
percentage  of  24.     If  one  includes  approximately  iden- 
tical vowels,  Beowulf  then  shows  the  highest  percentage 
of  36  as  against  2-3  per  cent,  in  the  Heliand. 
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double  vowel  alliteration  in,  25. 

Csedmon's  H3min,  41. 

Celtic  alliteration,  of  vowel  and  consonant ;  of  initial  vowels,  18. 

consonne  d'appuie,  18. 

prymskvipa,  86. 

Edda,  17,  22,  31,  35,  85,  86. 
Embla,  39. 
Erminones,  5,  39. 

genealogies,  Beowulf,  39. 

West  Saxon,  39,  40. 

Gering,  20. 

glottal  catch,  7,  13. 

in  Dutch,  13. 

in  English,  13. 

in  German,  13. 

in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  15. 

in  Old  Germanic  languages,  13,  14. 

in  Swedish,  13. 

absence  of  symbol  for,  14. 

existence  of,  19. 
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Northumbrian,  41. 
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spiritus  asper,  16. 
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Stereotyped  phrases,  23,  30. 
cause  of,  24. 
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V-.     Old  Norse,  20. 

Gering's  view  of,  30. 

"  voice,"  7. 
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views  on,  R.  Hildebrand,  5,  17,  iS,  19. 

Johannson,  2. 
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Kauffmann,  6,  7. 

Lawrence,  41. 

. R.  M.  Meyer,  4. 

Saran,  6. 
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